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I-EATURE NOVELET 

by lames Bllsh 
& Damon Knight 


HAD NEVER WRITTEN A ’ 

SELLS ARTICLE BEFORE COS^PLETING COURSE 

"Be^o^e completing the N. i. A. course, I sold a feature to Screenland Magazine 
for $50. That resulted In an Immediate assignment to do another for the same 
magazine. After gaining confidence with successive feature stories, I am now 
working into the fiction field. Previous to enrolling in N. 1. A., I had never 
written a line for publication, nor seriously expected to do so."' 

— Gene E. Levant, 116 West Ave, 28, Los Angeles, Cal. 

WHAT MAKES 
WRITING ABILITY GROW? 



For a number of years the Newspaper 
Institute of America has been giving free 
Writing Aptitude Tests to men and wom- 
en with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in 
America who are fired with the desire to 
write have taken advantage of this offer 
to measure their ability. 

What the tests show 

Up to date, no one who could he called 
a “born writer” has filled out our Writing 
Aptitude Test. V/e have not yet discovered 
a single individual miraculously endowed 
by nature with all the qualities that go to 
make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas — and 
a dull, uninteresting style. Another has 
great creative imagination but is woefully 
weak on structure and technique. A third 
has a natural writing knack — yet lacks 
judgment and knowledge of human be- 
havior. In each case success can come 
only after the 'missing links have been 
fe^ged'-in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why 
so many promising writers fail to go 
ahead. Their talent is one-sided — incom- 
plete. It needs rounding out. 

Learn to write by writing 

N ewspaper institute training is 

based on journalism — continuous 
writing — the sort of training that turns 
out more successful ' writers than any 
other experience. Many of the authors of 
today’s -“best sellers” are newspaper- 
trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy 
Desk. Method is that it starts you writing 
and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week you 
receive actual assignments, just as if 
you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. 


All your writing is individually cor- 
rected and criticized by veteran writers 
with years of experience “breaking in” 
new authors. They will point out those 
faults of style, structure of viewpoint that 
keep you from progressing. At the same 
time they will give you constructive sug- 
gestions for building up and developing 
your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this associa- 
tion that student members often begin to 
sell their work before they finish the 
course. We do not mean to insinuate that 
they skyrocket into the “big money,” or 
become prominent overnight. Most begin- 
nings are made with earnings of $25, $50, 
$100 or more for material that takes little 
time to write — stories, articles on business, 
fads, travel, sports, hobbies, local, club 
and church activities, etc. — things that 
can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 

i 

Free to those 

who want VETERANS: 

to know 

If you really 

want to know the wOll! S6 

truth about your 
writing ambitions, ApprOVCCi 

send for our inter- “ 

esting Writing Ap- 
titude Test. This 
searching test »/ a ■ 

your native ahili- VStSTCinS 

ties is free — entire- 
ly without obliga- Trainbq 

tion. You will en- ^ 

joy it. Fill in and 
send the coupon. 

Newspaper Insti- g, | gill of 

tute of Amenca, Rights, Veterans 

P/*® ^ ^ ^ must enroll before 

New York 16, N.Y. j.^i^ 21st, 1951. 

(Founded 1925) 


VETERANS: 

Course 

Approved 

for 

Veterans' 

Training 

To take advantage 
of G. 1. Bill of 
Rights, Veterans 
must enrol! before 
July 21st, 1951. 


3 Mr. 

9 Mrs. 

g xVLiSa 

I Address . . . . 


Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York 16. N. T. 

Send me, without cost or obli.^ation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further in- 
formation about writing fur profit. 


( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 


6 (All corresponrlence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 


31-T-430 


Copyright 1949 New.^paper InstitiitP of America 


Theee is a definite I. C. S. t)rpe. The records of 
130,000 current students . . . more than 5 million 
students since 1891 . . . supply the outlines. 
Here’s how the typical enrollee shapes up at 
the time of beginning his studies: 

He is an adult. In good times or had times, he 
is an employed man. Circumstances have pre- 
vented his attending a college but he is ambi- 
tious, intelligent, determined to acquire the 
specialized training that will help him in his 
present job and prepare him for a better one. 

Does the description fit you? Then you’ll be 
interested in what I.C.S. helps these students 
to achieve. In a single 30-day period we have 
received as many as 635 student letters report- 
ing advancement in salary and position. In a 
period of 120 days we have received 1,920 
such reports. 

Graduates include the presidents, board 
chairmen, chief engineers or chief chemists of 
some of the largest steel, airplane, chemical, 
railroad and electrical equipment companies 
in the coimtry. Thousands of others have reg- 
istered substantial successes in their chosen 
fields. Here’s the kind of coupon they signed 
and mailed. 
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«ct cast «r n 


BOX SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 


Air C«ndltienifti and 
Plumbinf C«ur««« 

□ Air CcadidQBtac 

□ R«fnc«rctjM C StM« Fft^ac 

Chamleal Couraaa 

C Ck^.'mcsl Ln£ine«nng 

□ Chetnistry, Analytical 
G CbciDtstry, Industrial 

Q Caemistry, Mfg. Iron & Stael 

□ Petfel«um Refining □ Plastics 
G Pulp and Paper Making 

Civil Cngineorins, Arehlt*c« 
tural and Mining C«ursa« 

□ Architecture 

□ Architectural Drafting 

G Bridge and Building Foreman 
O Building Estimating 

□ Civil Engineering 
G Coal Mining 

□ Contracting and Buildinf 
G Highway Engineering 

□ Lumber Dealer 

□ Reading Structural Blu«i>fints 

□ Sanitary Engineering 

□ Structural Drafting 


Name_ 
City 


_ Srxtiral C 

Surreyief a-sd □ 

C«m m u n l«a-tIon« Cotarooo Z 

_ E1*c&b««3 

^ Practicti Teieehcnv □ 

Z Radio, Sareral Z Radie Ofkeriting C 

C Radio Sefrtcipg C Teloviroo G 

□ Telsgraph Engineering □ 

Eloetrieal Cour«9« O 

Q Electrical Drafting ^ 

□ El^^icai Engineering ^ 

□ Electric Light and Power ~ □ 

O Lighting Technician 

D Practical Electrician □ 

internal Combustion □ 

Enginee Courses O 

□ Auto Technician □ AviatioA □ 

□ Diesel- Electric □ 

□ Diesel Engines □ Gas Engines □ 

Mechanical Courses □ 

G Aeronautical Engineer's, Jr. 

□ Aircraft Drafting □ Flight Engineer □ 

□ Forging □ Foundry Work D 

□ Heat Treatment of Metals □ 

□ Industrial Engineering Q 

□ Industrial Instrumentation _y G 


industrial Metallurgy 

Mactene Shop G Mesh. Draftwg 

Mechanical Engifteerieg 

Mold-Loft Wxk 

Pattemmakinf— Wood, MeUl 

Reading Shop Blueprints 

She^-Metal Drafting 

Sheet-Metal Worker 

Ship Drafting G Ship Frtting 

Tool Designing Q Toolmeking 

Welding Engineering 

Welding— Gas and Electric 

Railroad Courses 

Air Brake □ Car inspector 

Diesel Locomotive 

Locomotive Engineer 

Locomotive Fireman 

Locomotive Machinist 

Railroad Section Foreman 

Steam-Dissei Loco. Eng. 

Stationary Eng'r’g Courses 

Boilermaking 

Combustion Engineering 

Engjrte Running 

Marine Engineering 

Power Plant Eng'r g □ Steam Engr. 


Textile Ccursee 

□ Cotton Manofactering 

□ Loom Fixing G Reyos Weaving 

□ Textile Designing 

□ Woolen Manufacturing 

Business and 
Academic Courses 

□ Accounting □ Advertising 

□ App. Psychology □ Bookkeeping 

□ Business Administratiofl 

□ Bus. Correspondence □ Bus. Law 

□ Certified Public Accounting 

□ Commercial □ Commercial Art 

□ Cost AccounQng 

□ federal Tax D First Year Crrflegs 

D Feremanship □ French 

□ Good English □ High School 

□ Higher Mathematics □ Illustration 

□ Industrial Supervision 

□ Motor Traffic □ Postal Civil Service 

□ Retailing O Retail Bus. Management 

□ Salesmanship □ Secretarial 

□ Sign Lettering 

□ Spanish □ Stenography 

□ Traffic Management 


_Home Addrets_ 


Present Position 
Length of Service in 
World War ll„ 


-Employed by- 


Eifollment under G.I. Bill approved for World War II Veterans. Special tuition rates to members of the Armed Fo^es. 
^ CanarHan residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
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Feature Novel 

THE WORLD-MOVER George O. Smilh 8 

Les Ackerman finds himself in a mad fang e with the inhabitants of three possible worlds, 
each certain that only Ackerman alone can save their existences. And to protect one 
world means the total atomic destruction of another and the disappearance of a third. 

Then Ackerman finds that he is the cause of the dijemma, only he doss not know hov/ 
he has brought it about! 

Novelet 

THE SECRET PEOPLE James Bllsh and Damon Knight 46 

Believing themselves to be the first humans out from Earth, the crew of the Conquest 
discover another, titanic ship. Now they see it... and then, now they don’t! 

Short Stories 

THE TERROR _ Alfred Coppe! 62 

Panic reigns wren Jan Carvel’s space-- 'er returns with evidence of unknown creatures 
preparing invasion -bases! 

MOON OF MEMiORY Bryce Walfon 63 

Hunted, harried, Barstac finds an unexpected aido in a girl who v/ants to save him... 
for a killing. 

DAY OF THE HUNTERS Isaac Asimov 74 

Solving the mystery of what happened to the great dinosaurs poses a bitter question. 

CARIDI SHALL NOT DIE Waiter Kubilius 80 

The greatest discovery of the Solar System must be suppressed by its broken-hearted 
discoverers, because . . . 

Depariments 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 67 

READER'S PREFERENCE COUPON 87 

DOWN TO EARTH 89 

FROM THE BOOKSHELF 98 


Cover by Milton Luros Robert W. Lowndes, Editor 

Interior illustrations by Fawcetts, Finlay, and Luros. 


FUTURE COMBIXED 'VYITII SCiENCE FiCllOX STORIES, published bi-monthly hy 
COUUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, INC. . 1 Appleton Street, Holyoke, Mass. Edilorial and 
executive offices at 241 Church Street, New York 13. New York. Entered as second elad3 
matter at the Post Office at HolyolAe, Mass, under the act of March 3, 1S79. Entire con- 
tents copyright 1950 by Columbia Publications, Inc., 20c psr copy; yearly subscriDtion 
51.20. When subnuttlng inanuscriprs, enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for their 
return. If found unavailable. The publishers will exercise care in the handling' of un- 
.solicited masnuscripts, but assume no responsibility for their return. Printed in the U.S.A 
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As part of my Sorvicing 
Course, I send you she speaker, 
tubes, chassis, transformer, 
loop antenna, EVERYTHING 
you need to build this modern, 
powerful Radio Receiver! I 
also send parts to build other 
Radio circuits, see below. You 
useforpractical experience and 
to earn EX- 
TRA money in 
spare time. 


As part of my Com- 
municationa Course 
you build this low 
power broadcasting 
transmitter, learn 
how to put a station 
“on the air,” perform 
procedures demand- 
c-d of Broadcast Sta- 
tion operators, make 
: many tests. 


ISeid YeeParItTdBsili 
This Transmitter 


bsm Strvicmg erkmmuniestlons 


by Practicing in Sporaliiiie 
with KITS OF RADIO PARTS I Send 


Do you want' good pay*, * job with a bright future and 
security 7 Would you like to luive a prohtable shop or 
store of your own ? J£ so, £nd out how you can realize 
you r ambition is the fast growing, prosperous RADIO- 
TOLEVISION industry. Even without Television, the 
industry is bigger than ever before. 81 million home 
and auto Radios,. 2,700 Broadcasting. Stations, expand- 


S YOU 

Uir BUILD 

Tester with 
parts X send early in my 
Servicing Course. Helps you fix 
j^^^^eighbors’ Radios and EARN EXTRA 
^ONEY in spare time. 

YOU BUILD Vacuum Tube Power 
^ Pack as part of my Gom- 


ing 'use of Aviation and ^ Police Radio, Micro-wave 
. Relay, Two-way Radio for buses, taxis, etc., are making 
A op^rtunities for Servicing and Communrcations Tech-* 
in niciaas and PCC-Licensed Operators.. * 

£ L am. MM Totovioion i« TODAY’S Oood Job Makor i 

“““*** In 1949, almost SliOO.OO* TV sets soW. By 1964, 
20,000,000 TV sets estimated. 100 TV Stations now operating.' Authori- 
ties predict lf)00 TV Stations. This means more jobs, go^ pay for 
qualified men aH over the United States and Cmuda. 

Maay Soon Make $10 Extra a Week in Spare Time 

Keep your job while training. Eondreds of successful RADIO- 
TELE\TSI0N TECKKICIANS I trained had no- previous experience,' 
some only a grammar school education. L earn Radio-Television prijo- 
ciples from illustrated lessons. Get PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE— 
build valuable multitester— experiment with circuits comraoa to Radio 
gnd Television. Keep all equipment. Many students make $5, 810 
extra a week fixing neighbors’ - Radios £n spare time. SPECIAL 
BOOKLETS start teaching you the day you enrolL 

Send Now For 2 Books FREE^^Mafl Coupon 

Send now for my FREE DOUBLE OFFER. You get actual Servicing 


YOU BUILD this A. M. Signal 

Gesierator as part of my Servicing 

Course. It pro- 

vides ampli- 

tude • modu- 

lated signals 

for many ' 

tests a.*)d ex- la 

perlcecta. 3gy' 


munications Course ; get 
experience with packs 
h of many kinds, 
g^ f Learn how 

to correct 
Power Pack 


. T i*Te 

las my »«ii ScrociSK 
Is t«« 

£.« r. rS I ^ fl 4.000 vcrta 
^ S cC bosiaeM : vrofit. 

Us ..iw,SK-. K.Tew.faU 
.:£> time employee. •» 
N.Itl. Student." — PHILLIP G. 
&R0GAN, Lpuievilk S. Kjr. 
*7rar rear* ego. 1 we* mvMsgx^ 
m b»3kkc<peT with e 
Lend-tP-enoeth ecJsrr- 
New I em ■ Radio 
Easdoeer with a key 
■tatioti of tUe Ameri- ^ 
eea Broaicaatlnr Xv«* 
Company network.'' — NORMAN 
a. WAKIH, Ridrefieid Park. K- J. 

"When ialfway thru 

H the N.tt.l. eoorBC, I 
made tS to 08 a week 
Rxins eots in my spare 
time. An now eelKns 
and iBatalltna TeJe- 
visioa Beta and anten- 
nas."— E. J- STREITENCER- 
CSR. New Boston. Ohio. 

"Hy first job was 
operator with KCLR, 
ebtalncd for me by 
your Graduate Service 
Dept. I sm now Chief 
Estineerof Police Pji- • 

Ho Station WCOX. 1 
»c-»«r beeitsie to endorse N.R.L" 
— T. S. NORTON. Ksmihon, O. 


lesson to show you how you learn at home. Also my 64-page book, 
“H9W to Be a Success in Radio-Television.” Read what my graduate.*? 
are doing, earning; geo equipment you practice with at home. S«td- 
coupon in envelope or paste on. postal. J. E. SMITH, President, 
DpL OMA2. National Radio Institute, WashingtoQ $, D..C. Our 87 th Year. 


The ABCs e« 
SERVICING 


” asR. i. E. SRimf. PresMeat. D«*t. ';MA2 
■ NwtiMMi Rae«e lestKirt*, WasMnrtew •, O. C. 

i Mail me Sample Lesson and 64^^e Book 
8 abwt Kew to Win Success in Raaio-Tele- 

* visdon. Both FREE. (No Salesman will call. 

* Please write plainly.) 


Name. 


g Address 


.State. 


13 Check if Veteran Approved for training under G. I. Bill 


wes^RjEiir^ 


You Practice CONNUMIOiTIOMS 


You Practice Radio SERVtCIIIG 
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Same fStE Offer 
on MoToR'x TRUCK & 
TRACTOR MANU&l 

Uiand - new! Covers 
EVEKT job OQ EVERY 
popular make gasoliue 
truck and farm tractor 
built from 193G tbrii 
1949! 1400 pictures, 961 
pages. 300.000 facts. All 
types Gasoline Engines, 
Fuel Systems, Governors, 
Lubrication. Ignition. 
Starters, Clutcbes, Axles, 
Brakes, etc., etc. 

ALSO covers many buses, 
contractor aud road 
building equipmeut. sta- 
tionary power macblnery. 
Check box in coupon 
at right 
for 7-day 
FREE 
trial. 

8 * * .• 


MoToR BOOK DEPT. 

Dask47N, 250 West 55th St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 

Ku^a to mt at ojice Cc/i-cfc hoz opposite book yoit want); 

□ MOTOR'S New AUTO REPAIR MANUAL. If O.K. . I 
will romlt SI in 7 dnys (plus U-Sc delivery 
charges). $2 monthly for 2 months and a final pay- 
ment of 95c one month after that. Otherwise I will 
revurn the boolc postpaid in 7 day3. (Foreign price, $8 
cask with order.) 

□ rVSoToR’s New TRUCK & TRACTOR REPAIR MAN- 
UAL. (Desedbod at left.) If O.iv,. I will remit 52 
in 7 days, and 82 monthly for I) months, plus S5c 
delivery chai'ges with final p.^'ymeiit. Otherwise I will 
return book po:<tpaId in 7 days. (Foraign pries, remit 
810 CB-ift idfft. order.) 


Print Name 


Address 


City 

□ Check box and save 35c delivery-charge by enclos- 
iny WITH coupon entire payment of S5.9S for Auto 
Repair Ms'iual (or SS for Track & Tractor Repair Manual). 
Same 7-day rohirn-refund privilege applies. 


Lord 
Crosiey 
De Soto 
Ootlse 
Ford 


IN LESS TIME -WITH LESS 
WORK- AND MORE PROFITS! 

N OW, tackle anything from carburetor to rear 
end on ANY car built from 1935 thru 1950. 

And nx it quick, easy, right the FIRST time! Just 
look up make, model. 5nd job in quick index of 
MoToR’s brand-new AUTO REPAIR MANUAL. 

Clear, illustrated instructions lead you step by^ step all 
the wa 3 '. Covers automatic and semi-automatic traus- 
mission^; the new GM Rochester carburetor. 

ONLY Manuof of Its Kind ! 

The engineer-editors of MoToR Magazine condensed all 
the meat of over 150 official factory manuals for you. 
They dug out all the information you need— made sure 
every word and picture is crystal clear — and put the whole 
“works” into this one big 750-Dage book. 

Contains 200,000 service, repair, tune-up 
facts. 35,000 essential dimensions! More 
than 2100 cut-away photographs, diagrams, 
charts nhow what the clear text tell.t. 

Win Prestige! Sara More Moneyl 
MoToR's Manual makes every operation 
so easy that jmu’ll find yourself tackling 
jobs you wouldn’t think of doing before. 
And you’ll win added prestige and more 
mone 3 ' in the bargain. 

Beginners will find usable helpful guid- 
ance on every kind of repair and service 
job imaginable. Experts will be amazed by 
the time and labor-saving short cuts. 

This GIANT Manual is used by Army, 
Navy, Technical Schools, and thousands 
ot successful auto-repairmen. Now YOU 
can try it FREE— for 7 days. Learn first- 
hand how it can pay for itself the first fev/ 
times you use it! 

SEND NO MONEY 

Mail coupon belov/ — without money! 
When your book arrives — make it show 
you what it’s got! Unless you agree it’s the 
greatest time and wor& saver you’ve ever 
seen — return book in 7 da 3 's and pay noth- 
ing. Mail coupon NOW! MoToR Book De- 
partment, Desk-'Iri 250 West 55th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Just 2 of the Many 
letters of Praise 


“MoToR's Manual 
paid tor itself on the 
first 2 jobs, and 
saved me valuable 
time by eliminating 
guesswork.’’ — W. 
SCHROP, Ohio 


“Instructions so 
clear have no trou- 
ble learning any- 
thing about any car. 

Now working as me- 
chanic in big plant.” 

— SAM ORDONEZ, 
Calilernia ' '' 


Publishad by MoToR. Ths Leading Auto- 
motive Business MagufAe. 
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ntWTOu CAN 8s A AvciKss uoM mi fSWR 


jgJUY WONT 
|t»iCK ON YOU 


of lone 

Hi«$e£time 

io become can 


Ferris 


Campbe!! 




et 

Home # 

WinOH OKE PAID HUHOREDS OF 
DOLLARS TO TRAIH AT MY SIDE? 

Sex Ferris, like yoa, palit mty a fe-^ cetits 
to start building into a chsmpieo alt around 
He Manl 

Rex mailed me a coupon as below. He was 
a skinny bag of bones. Today he is tops in 
athletics, strength, business, 
tarry CampbeK paid me hundreds of deltsrs 
to traift at my side years ago. Now you carr 
start building Into an All Around He Man 
right at home with these same progressive 
power secrets for only a few cents-just as 
Rex Ferris did! 


ENJOY ^^PROGRESSIVE POWER" 
STRENGTH SECRETS! 
GIVE ME 10 EASY MINUTES A DAY 
-WITHOUT STRAIN! 

teach yc-u the "Prcjressr.'e H\nt Method’' thrc^gh 
¥.h.'ch I rebvilt myttJf from « wreck t^e dxtors 

corwJtmfted te die st 15. to l.^<< fco'Cer cf .ricre 
reccrtJi t^4fl «y ether Ihrirg eti-iete cr t«c>4r] 'P'o- 
fretshre pfc.to rts »f i.t/ 1: !^4 jtry^g- 

e5t herkdscftest w tn the wcr'i Vd I stw'd reeCy to 
show you on a tKi fcas s-f*-*'. ratter h-cw 
fi^y cr puny you ere. I can do the urt ^of you right in 
your own home. Let r4 prove i can add ifict4S to your 
arms, broaden you.^ shoulders. gi»e you a man-sised chest, 
powerful legs and a Rock-iike back- in fact, power pack 
your whole body so quickly it will amaze you! Yes, I'll jam 
you with power and self-confidence to master any situation 
-to win popufsrity-snd to get ahead on the iofal Throueh 
my proven secrets I bring to life new power m you insioe 
and out. until YOU are fully satisfied you are the man 
you want to be. 


PROVE IT TO 
YOURSELF IN 
ONE NIOHT 
Sene Ofliy lOc fof 
my 5 

low, picture-packed 
courses now in 1 
complete volume 
“How to Become a 
Muscular He-Man.** 
Try it for one night. 
Experienct the 
thrilling strength 
that surges through 
your muscles. 

Think of it -all fivt of 
these famous courses 
now in one picture* 
pKked volume for only 10c. If you're not delighted with this 
famous muscle-building gulde-lf you don’t actually FEEL results 
within ONE WEEK, send it beck and your money will be 
proniptiy refunded! 

PIrato Book of 


10 DAY TRIAL! 


e FoKCOt Strong Mon! 

Tii:i eriTH hock, “Ntrres of Steel. Wrfsc.'es of Iron." has 
fi-iti tkoesascs cf w«#»' rji to .m«seai*r pc«r. Packed wiW 
pT’-ctc* c> men of and muscle i*No started perhaps 
wteser then you are. Reed t?te thrilling adventures of 
jowett iti strength thet Inspired his pupils to fellow^ 
hint They'li show you the best way to migh*^ 
and muscle. Send for FREE gift book of 
PHOTOS OF FAMOUS STR0N5 MEM. 

Jewotf fM^tvte of Physlcat CuHvre 
D«ft. DO-1 1 2M Fifth Avo., N. Y. C. 1 


The jowett Syitem 


is the Breatest m 
the wcridi” says R. 


F. Kelly. Physical Di 
rertor, Atlantic City. 


ABODYVOUWILLBEPRSUSCF. 


whom experte call the "Cham- 
plofl ef Champlens.'* • World’s 
wfiteneeight wrestling cham- 
pion at 17 • World’s weight 
lifting chemplen at IR • R(. 
putfd to have the strongest 
arms in the world • four 
times winner cf the world’s 
most perfectly developed bo4i 
. . .. plug many other world 
records I 


DEFT.DO-ll 


JOWETT INSTITUlf OF PHYSICAL CUltVKI 
330 FIHH AVENUE, NEW YORK t, N. Y. 

Ptorge F. Gear George: Please send by return mall, prepaid FREE 

Jewett Jewett’s Photo Book of Strong Men, plus ell 5 Muscle 

Champion Of Building Courses. 1. Molding a Mighty Chest. 5: Molding a 
Mighty Arm. 3. Mo!dlr*f a Mighbr Grip. 4. Molding a Mighty 
Back. 5. Molding Mighnr Lecs-Ncw ail To One Volume "How 
to Beceme a Muscular Ht-Man." EHCIOSED FIND lOC FOR 
POSTAGE AND KANClIHG. 



(Please Print Plainly. Include Zone Humber) 


JOWfTT INSTITUTE OF i>HTSICAL CULTURE 
230 Hftil A*,.. Dipt DO - 1 I • N«w Y«rk 1 . H. Y. 
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WORLD - MOVER 

^ Morel by ★ 

GEORGE O. SMITH 
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THE present sitting, there 
S were three hundred thousand 
-H v.'crds in the report on the new 
transuranic eierr lenc that Les Acker- 
nrai:. was studying. This took months 
of painstaking v/ork, but Ackerman 
viewed his results with satisfaction. 
To date, the report covered about all 
that was to be known regarding the 
physical and chemical properties of 
this new element ; there remained 
onlv the nuclear properties to in- 
vestigate. 


Nuclear properties were always 
left to last. Nuclear bombardment 
defiled the element and rendered it 
unsuitable for the undestructive 
chemical analysis and physical in- 
vestigations. 

So Les Ackerman closed his note- 
book with a slam and checked the 
refrigerator. The deuterium-ice — 
frozen heavy water — for the cyclo- 
tron target was in fine shape. He 
could start at once. 


Facinated, horror-stricken, Ackerman, Laurie Blaine, and her father watched 
the Earth being consumed by atomic fire. 


(illustration by Virgil Finlay) 


Les Ackerman, unbelievably alive after a nuclear explosion, 
finds himself sought after by the denizens of three possible 
worlds, all contending that Ackerman alone can adjust the in- 
credible situation he has created. Only Les doesn't know what 

he’s done! 
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He took both the ice-target and 
the sample to the big, enclosed room 
and inserted them in the proper 
places in the cyclotron set-up. Then 
he fired up the big cyclotron, and 
high-energy deuterons bombarded the 
deuterium-ice target, releasing free 
neutrons that in turn bombarded the 
sample. 

That v/as to be his last job for the 
night; the registering counters 
would record the radioactivity while 
he slept, and in the morning the 
sample would probably be ‘cold’ 
enough to handle. He consulted his 
prospectus in the notebook and 
checked the bombardment-time for 
this first nuclear test. One half 
hour. At the end of one half hour, 
Ackerman could turn off the eye and 
go to bed. The automatic counters 
would quietly record the diminish- 
ing activity of the ‘hot’ sample. 

The click of the counting-rate 
meter sounded. The first atoms of 
the sample were being attacked 
properly. Ackerman nodded to him- 
self, there in the operating chamber, 
separated from the real activity by 
solid yards of concrete, water, and 
paraffin. 

Unluckily, Ackerman could not be 
in the eye chamber itself to watch. 
As it was, it would have been no 
more dangerous for Les to stand in 
the radioactivity-laden cyclotron 
room than it was for him here in 
what all cyclotron mechanics 
considered more than safe from harm. 

As the neutrons raced invisibly 
into the new element, a tiny, glis- 
tening sphere expanded, millimeter 
by millimeter. It was a strange field 
of energy, a true freak of Nature. 
Unpredicted and unknown, it hov- 
ered at nine centimeters radius as 
the sample swallov/ed neutrons by 
the uncounted million. It expanded 
again, slowly, slowly, slowly until 
the critical proportion of sample and 
transmuted neuclei was attained. 

Then the glistening sphere of en- 
ergy expanded with an acceleration 
that drove it to the ends of the in- 
finite universe in a matter of mi- 
croseconds. Too swift to be seen, to 


register — if there had been a means 
of detecting it — and too swift even 
to leave a trace of evidence on the 
physical universe. 

I TS EFFECT, however, was evi- 
dent to Ackerman. The others 
who came later saw only what they 
found remaining. Les was on the 
spot, and saw the dual effect of the 
bombardment of Element X by neu- 
trons. 

His notebook gave the first sight 
of unreality. Like a double expo- 
sure, or a photomontage, he saw 
page after page curl up in charred 
destruction — curling up wraithlike 
out of a complete and unharmed 
volume ! He saw the solid concrete 
blocks rave into incandescence — fly- 
ing in terrible fury out of the un- 
harmed wall; each brick as it ex- 
ploded separating ghostlike from its 
unharmed twin. The laboratory ex- 
ploded in a mighty pillar of flame 
and fire — rising seventy thousand 
feet into the sky but mushrooming 
upward from the placidly unharmed 
ghostly replica of itself. The light 
from the explosion was all-blinding, 
yet the calm moonlight still cast its 
mellow shadow over the unharmed 
buildings. The explosion shocked 
fleecy clouds into falling rain — rain 
that fell from the serenely existing 
sky of the o t h e r — other — other 
what? 

Ackerman found himself standing 
on the sterile land that surrounded 
the laboratory, simultaneously 
watching the boiling cloud above 
and the moonlit laboratory below. 
He v/as puzzled, somewhat afraid to 
go close to the possible effect of the 
nuclear explosion; yet there v/as the 
fact that at least in one existance 
the laboratory was unharmed. 

He waited, wondering. The pas- 
sage of time did not seem to bother 
him. Previously, Ackerman had been 
tired, and more than glad that this 
was the last job of the evening. Now 
he was far from weary, and the pas- 
sage of time v/as difficult to esti- 
mate. 

He was surprised to see, not too 
much later, that people were stream- 
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ing towards the scene. He laughed at 
one group — a racing column of ex- 
cellent fire-fighting equipment; the 
idea of tossing water or chemicals 
on a radioactive explosion was amus- 
ing in a sense. The fire had gone out 
a microsecond or so after it had 
started, and if anything were burn- 
ing now, it was because the stuff 
had not time to cool down yet. Ac- 
kerman could think of nothing more 
dangerous, however, than to drive a 
fire truck — or anything else not 
shielded in lead, water, and concrete 
— across the scorched area. 

He saw his collegues walking 
wraithlike and arguing heatedly 
against the police and firemen. The 
latter wanted to go in; Ackerman’s 
former mates were waving counters 
and personal ionization meters at 
them, trying to explain the danger. 
The officials were inclined to be 
skeptical of any danger that could 
not be seen, but were equally awed 
by the names of the men who barred 
their way. At long last a crude cir- 
cle was drawn on the ground ; as the 
curious folk continued to arrive, the 
circle was quickly filled and people 
were standing with their toes across 
the line. 

^ CKERMAN found one of his 
friends near him. “Crowley!” 
he called. 

Tom Crowley did not hear; he 
continued to argue with another fel- 
low about Ackerman. 

“No,” said Ackerman, “Tm here — 
not up in that cloud I” 

“Poor Les,” said Tom. “I wonder 
what happened.” 

Ed Waters shrugged sorrowfully. 
“I can’t imagine : there was certain- 
ly nothing dangerous in what Les 
v/as intending to do.” 

“And we know Les,” replied Tom. 
“He’d not take to doing something 
off the beam.” 

“There was certainly nothing off 
the beam about bombarding Element 
X with neutrons,” agreed Ed Wa- 
ters. “We’ve done it before.” 

“But not with as large a sample. 
We’ll have to be careful in the fu- 
ture about it.” 

Waters grinned wolfishly. “We’ll 


not toss another cyclotron to the 
breeze,” he said, “We can get a neu- 
tron-emitting radiosotope from one 
of the uranium piles and shove the 
two together by remote control; it’ll 
save both lives and materiel.” 

“Too damned bad,” said Crowley. 
“We lost a good man.” 

“But I’m right here!” exploded 
Ackerman. He had been standing be- 
tween them, waving his hands in 
their faces — and in more than one 
case through their faces. Strangely 
enough, the trees and the ground 
were quite solid to Les Ackerman, 
but his friends were not. 

The crowds of the curious came 
and they went; newspapers, as the 
hours went on, told Ackerman that 
he v/as the victim of a terrible atom- 
ic blast, a totally deplorable situa- 
tion. 

Ackerman wondered more about 
it. Was this death? 

>H If » 

I T WAS MANY hours later, when 
daylight had come fully and the 
morning’s work was to begin, that 
Les Ackerman got his next shock. 
The sterile area was still guarded by 
Ackerman’s friends, making close 
watch with counters and ionization 
meters. Yet so far as Les was con- 
cerned, the shallow depression of 
greenish glaze fell in a concave 
bowl below the surface of a serene 
and untouched terrain upon which 
the wraithlike laboratory stood. He 
termed it “wraithlike” because he 
could see both the greenish depres- 
sion and the laboratory, and the 
other side of the blast-bowl through 
the laboratory. He could not see 
through the laboratory to glimpse 
any of its insides. 

Whatever this division was, Ac- 
kerman could see a dual possibility, 
could see either the world of the ex- 
plosion or he could see the world of 
peace and quiet. 

His shock came as the technicians 
began to arrive. Then, he blinked. 
As he was standing beside Ed Wa- 
ters, he saw Waters’ car drive up to 
the parking place beside the labora- 
tory, saw Ed emerge and enter the 
building by the main door! 
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Before he could follow Waters, he 
saw Tom Crowley enter, too; Acker- 
man left their counterparts on the 
edge of the seared area and raced 
forward with a shout of alarm. 

It occurred to him, then, that both 
men carried personal counters and 
warning gauges ; they would have 
been warned away from the area if 
there were any radioactive danger. 
Ackerman found his hand passing 
through the door-handle and puz- 
zled over how to get in until he un- 
derstood that if his hand could pass 
through the doorhandle, he himself 
might pass through the door. He did, 
and with some dismay knew that he 
was walking, not upon the floor of 
the building but about a foot or so 
below the floor. With an effort of 
his will alone Les raised himself ; if 
v/as disconcerting to know that he 
was wading knee deep through a sol- 
id concrete floor. 

He found Waters and Crowley in 
the cyclotron room. They were look- 
ing over the sample critically with 
heavy magnifiers and making notes. 
“Thought Les was going to flop 
here,” said Waters. 

“So did I. He must have decided 
to go home after he was finished.” 

“Don’t blame him. I’d have been 
inclined to set the timers and leave 
then. Ackerman is a cautious fel- 
low and v/ould wait until the timers 
clicked off even though he had noth- 
ing to do but sit and watch un- 
erring meters. I’d say that Les de- 
served a good night’s sleep. Well, 
take a hunk off of the sample for 
the radioisotopists, and we’ll carve a 
bit ourselves for later, then give the 
remaining piece another banging.” 

“You carve,” said Crowley. “I’ll 
get another heavy-ice target from 
the refrigerator.” 

Waters nodded, cut two infini- 
tesimal slices from the sample v/ith a 
diamond-edged wheel, dropped them 
into separate containers and labelled 
them both. Then he re-inserted the 
sample in the cyclotron set-up and 
both men went out to give the Ele- 
ment X sample a second shot — ac- 


cording to plan, a longer and more 
energetic blast. 

Vainly Les Ackerman tried to 
reach them. 

He screamed himself hoarse, try- 
ing to tell them not to do it — that 
he had been a one-time victim. Then, 
in fear and desperation, he saw them 
leave the cyclotron chamber; he 
fought and swore against his wraith- 
like fingers that passed through the 
sample of death. He clawed inef- 
fectively at it, trying to take it from 
the coming blast of neutrons. Like 
the room, the walls, and the men, his 
hands passed through the cyclotron; 
through the sample; and through the 
containing shell. Instinctively he 
knew that the cyclotron was being 
fired up, vet his fumbling hands felt 
nothing of the fifty thousand volt 
driving power of the Dee plates. He 
knew instinctively when the storm 
of the deuterons came to bombard the 
heavy-water ice he knew that the 
resulting neutrons were entering the 
sample of Element X. 

He fumed and fretted; then as his 
mind cried out in vain, his will 
slipped and Les Ackerman went 
down through the floor of the room, 
he could not reach up high enough 
even to touch the imminent danger. 

He turned and ran, almost crying 
in frustration. 

Near the seared edge of last 
night’s explosion, Ackerman turned 
to watch. An hour passed — Two — 
Three. 

Whatever had happened before, it 
was not to happen again. Not this 
time, at least. 

For when Les returned. Waters 
and Crowley were watching the 
brief half-lives die out on the count- 
ers and making histogram.s in an ef- 
fort to predict the safety-time. 

^ 

Mystified, tired of v/ondering, and 
utterly lonesome, Les Ackerman 
waited in the no-world life betv/een 
two direct possi'oilities of man’s ex- 
istance. 

It was meaningless to Ackerman; 
perhaps it was meaningless to Na- 
ture herself. 

The complete incongruity of it all 
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— a n d the conflicting evidences 
were beyond him. Trees and rock 
and ground were one ; the building 
was there and so was that sere bowl 
of greenish glaze. At nightfall, his 
friends entered their cars by the la- 
boratory and drove right through 
the still-crowding people of the 
other existance. Waters passed al- 
most through his alter ego, and 
might have seen his friend 
Crov^rley tv/ice — excepting that Wa- 
ters, unlike Les Ackerman, could not 
see both coincident pathways of 
event. 

2 

utterly lonesome, 
and completely baffled 
W W about it all, Les Ackerman 
finally slept. On the hard ground he 
slept, loath to leave the scene. 

He was awakened by the sound of 
a voice speaking his name. Shaking 
his head, Les sat up, saw that it. was 
just about sunrise, and answered in- 
stinctively, though he knev; that his 
voice could not be heard. He could 
hear people — but people could not 
hear him; just as he could see people 
but they could not see him. 

“Tm right here,” he said for, per- 
haps, the ten-thousandth time. He 
expected, for the ten-thousandth 
time, that he would not be heard. 

"Good,” replied the voice. 

Then in the grov/ing light, Acker- 
man saw a glistening, egg-shaped ve- 
hicle coming slowly through the 
grove of trees. It hovered above him 
and settled easily to the ground. 

The voice, he saw, came from a 
woman who was obviously driving 
the thing. There tvas a small hemis- 
phere of glass throv.m back from the 
‘top’ of the vehicle, and the woman 
was head and shoulders above the 
levs! of the hull. 

She smiled, and Ackerr&an was in- 
stantly attracted. “Well,” she said 
with an air of successful finality, 
"you’ve arrived,” 

Ackerman shrugged. So far as he 
w’as concerned, the girl could get out 
of the vehicle and make passes at 
him; he was still as isolated from all 


people as a butterfly in a glass case 
at some moldy museum. 

"Have I?” he answered, still skep- 
tical. 

"You have.” She ducked her head 
down into the vehicle and reap- 
peared, coming out of a door in the 
side. He was a little surprised at her 
clothing. He expected something 
bizarre: at least she might have been 
dressed in something in keeping 
with the completely exotic vehicle 
she v.?as driving. 

But she was dressed in a simple 
frock of silk or nylon. Tasteful, 
modern. She v/as auburn-haired and 
very attractive according to Les 
Ackerman’s fastidious standards. 

“I’m Tansie Lee,” she said, offer- 
ing a slender hand. He took it and 
found it firm and warm. 

“I'm Les Ack— ” 

“I know; after all, I’ve come a 
long way to find you.” 

“Me?” asked Ackerman in com- 
plete wonder. 

“You don’t really know what hap- 
pened?” Her tone was teasing, and 
she v/as obviously enjoying every 
moment of it. 

"No, not really,” he said. “All I 
know is that I was bombarding 
Element X with neutrons and then 
— well, it's rather hard to describe 
I can lean against a tree, but I can 
also walk through the laboratory 
door. That doesn’t make sense.” 

“Yes it does when you’re properly 
introduced to your environment. 
Look, Les, you are in the middle, 
lost territory betv/een two branching 
streams of events. In one branch, 
you were the victim of an explo- 
sion; in the other, your efforts 
were sucessful in the lab. 

“Now,” she said, groping for the 
right words so that her explanation 
would be simple, “a tree might be 
in both worlds; therefore you can 
lean against it. If a woodcutter in 
one branch of events cuts the tree 
down, then you could walk through 
it in the other branch. The laborato- 
ry is there in one branch only; the 
green bowl of atomic explosion is 
there in the other Follow?” 

Ackerman let that digest for M 
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moment and then said; “What 
would happen if I tried to break off 
a tree branch myself?” 

She laughed. “You’d find — and 
you'll find — that things consist only 
of Aristotelean extremes. Either they 
are non-coincident and therefore 
very intangible, or you’ll find that 
they are coincident and as un- 
touchable as tungsten carbide to the 
bare hands. You can walk through 
non-coincident granite but you 
couldn’t make a dent in coincident 
tissue paper.” 

“Then how do my life processes 
continue? Either I must be breath- 
ing coincident — and therefore un- 
touchable and unchangable air — or I 
must be breathing non-coincident 
and therefore untouchable and un- 
changable air.” 

She laughed heartily. “Trouble is, 
Les Ackerman, you don’t really 
exist; therefore your life processes 
are unreal.” 

“Oh — I don’t exist, hey? Then 
what is this that is I ?” 

“I’ll skip the metaphysics,” she 
said with a laugh. “Do you doubt 
the reality of unreal things?” 

“Isn’t that a disclaimer in itself?” 

S HE SHOOK her head. “The 
square root of minus one is an 
unreal number. It is a pure formula- 
tion, and yet it is an important factor. 
You cannot dig too deeply into any 
phase of science without using it — 
and yet it is still an imaginary quan- 
tity. It does not truly exist, nor do 
you. Yet it is there as a formula- 
tion, and that is what you — and I 
should add: I — are, or am, or which- 
ever.” 

He laughed too, at her confusion. 
“We are,” he said, but it was more 
of a question that a correction of her 
grammar. 

“We are — and there are and will 
be others, too.” 

“But I do not understand it at all.” 
“It is not to be easily under- 
stood,” said Tansie. "Not without 
help. I’ll help, if you want.” 

“I’d be happy to know what the 
answer is,” said Les. “Just how do 
you propose to help?” 


“My machine. Take a ride?” 

He nodded. “I’m hungry; have 
you any groceries in that thing?” 

“W'nile we’re following the world 
line,” she promised, “I’ll show you 
that I can cook, too. Come on !” 

Tansie led him cheerfully into the 
vehicle and closed the top-hatch. 
“We’ll be heading into space,” she 
said in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“Space?” he gurgled. 

She nodded. 

“But why?” 

“In our — condition — being sort of 
trapped between two world lines, we 
are swept along in synchronism with 
the ‘temporal advance’ of the mas- 
sive earth. The earth is moving 
through ‘space’. Since we have little 
free ‘temporal inertia', we are in- 
stantly drawn to whatever era lies in 
the physical mass. Follow?” 

“Not too v/ell, but it sounds like 
saying that if the four o’clock train 
arrives now, it must be four o’clock.” 

Tansie laughed. “We go to the 
‘space’ where earth will be in a hun- 
dred years. Then, having no ‘tem- 
poral inertia’, we are drawn through 
time to that ‘instant’ ... You know 
as well as I do that our language of 
words and subject-predicate senten- 
ces dissects events into artificially 
blocked-off units like ‘time’ and 
‘space’. But these inadequate bits of 
word-magic make you feel better. . . 
People not trapped in ‘free time’ are 
possessed of almost infinite ‘temporal 
inertia’ and the natural gravitation- 
al attraction between masses in the 
main activating force.” 

Ackerman nodded. “I suppose 
that indicates some sort of intrinsic 
motion?” 

“Not necessarily." 

“But all things are relative.” 

Tansie thought for a moment. “I 
don’t understand.” 

“If all things are relative, then 
position must be.” 

Tansie looked blank. “I’m asking 
no questions,” she said. “But ‘time’, 
too, must be relative. And I know 
that ‘time’ is relative to ‘space’, too. 
The entropy factors change near 
massive bodies. Why not ‘time?’ 
‘Time’ changes with velocity, as 
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does mass. ‘Time’, mass, and velocity 
are all factors.” 

‘‘You forgot energy. Velocity is a 
function of energy, which is inter- 
changable with mass, which affects 
the ‘temporal strains’. The whole is 
one — or in less elision, they are all 
manifestations of one another.” 

Tansie smiled, stood up from the 
control of the ship, and beckoned 
with her thumb. “You’re the bril- 
liant physicist,” she said. “But I’ll bet 
I can fry a non-existant egg better 
than you can.” 

“Mind if I ask where you get these 
imaginary eggs?” 

The girl laughed and tossed her 
auburn hair at him. “Real hens lay 
real eggs. There’s two possibili- 
ties — ” 

“I know/’ he said, joining in with 
her good spirits, “Either we have a 
gang of ‘time-trapped’ poultry, or 
the art of getting ‘time-trapped’ — 
along with an icebox full of proven- 
der — takes a firm stand somewhere 
along the line.” 

“There’s means,” she admitted. 

“Okay,” he said. “You cook — and 
also explain to me just why you 
seem to think I’m the brilliant one.” 

“We knov7 you are,” she said; “you 
bear the necessary knowledge to 
avert disaster.” 

“Me?” 

“You.” She pointed at him with a 
flapjack-flipper, then used it to 
fracture the shell of an egg. “But no 
explanation of that right now; it’s 
too consarned complicated. Wait un- 
til you learn more about it, and it’ll 
save us all a lot of time.” 

“But I’m curious.” 

“Naturally,” she said with a whim- 
sical smile. “But I’m going to make 
the best of this trip, and I don’t 
want to spend every waking hour in 
explanation; you’d grow tired of 
me.” 

T he SMELL of bacon and eggs 
permeated the place. Les lifted 
his face and made a show of flaring 
nostrils sniffing hungrily. The aro- 
ma of toast was added, to which was 
again the odor of butter hitting the 
hot toast. 


“If that tastes as well as it sounds 
to the nose,” he grinned, “I could 
take a lot of your company.” 

Tansie whirled the plate before 
him, placed a cup of coffee beside 
it. Then she sat across the table from 
him with her own plate and plied 
her knife and fork in silence. 

He wondered about Tansie; she 
was singularly receptive to his likes 
and dislikes, even to the idea of not 
talking while he was eating. He said 
nothing until the coffee, and then 
he looked up and smiled. “That,” he 
said, “was to the taste of Caesar.” 

She dropped a curtsy that was not 
well executed because she was not 
wearing the kind of skirt that makes 
a curtsy the sweeping genuflection 
it was intended for. “I render unto 
Caesar that which is Caesar’s.” 

What stuck foremost in his mind 
was the fact that Tansie had neg- 
lected to supply sugar and cream 
for the coffee — which might have 
been a natural gesture — and he won- 
dered whether she knew that he used 
neither. He did not press the ques- 
tion; he would let more evidence 
pile up before he accused her of 
being able to read his mind. 

“You’ll be interested in a look out- 
side,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“We’re not many months ahead, 
so far. The trees have fallen, and 
greened again; yet there is sufficient 
non-coincident growth to make the 
sight somewhat bizarre.” 

They went to the control cabin 
and 'Tansie slowed the ship until 
the gray haze outside diminished 
and. the landscape became clear 
again. The sight was strange. Now, 
instead of coincident trees, only 
the main branches were single. The 
leaves were in that ‘temporal’ double- 
exposure, since the twin worlds were 
beginning to lose their twinship, 
each following its own line of future. 

“Weird,” he agreed, “but I thought 
we’d be heading into ‘space’ for cer- 
tain.” 

“We are in ‘space’,” she said. “So 
far as true ‘time’ is concerned. The 
earth is way back there.” She point- 
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ed off vaguely in a gesture that em- 
braced a full fifty degrees. “Trouble 
is that this heap wouldn’t spacehop 
worth a tin cent in real life. But re- 
member, v/e have little true inertia, 
and therefore a bit of propulsion 
does a lot of w'ork against a minute 
mass. It also is less a matter of pro- 
tection than convenience. You could 
get out now if you wanted to.’’ 
“No,” he said. 

“But we will stop to stretch our 
legs after lunch.” 'That, too, struck 
Les Ackerman in the right pocket. 

T ANSIE had picked him up at 
about six o’clock in the morning,' 
and the time betw^een then and the 
clock’s registration of noon was 
pleasant. The girl was brightly 
amusing and bafflingly vague as it 
pleased her fancy. She intrigued Ac- 
kerman’s interest deenly, and the 
liking was heightened by the almost 
certain fact that she knew much 
m.ore about the thing, but was not 
telling. There was time, she said. 
Most of the talk was light, or 
deliberately kept light by Tansie Lee. 
It went as follows, or approximately 
so, depending upon the subject: “But 
how did you find me?” he asked. 

“I knew v/here — and when — you’d 
be.” 

“How did you knov/?” 

“Well, for one thing, it’s history.” 
“Yeah,” he drawled, “but whose?” 
“The unwritten history of the no- 
world.” She laughed. 

“Balderdash.” 

“Well," she said. "We do not exist; 
we are not really here. Therefore t’ne 
history of our lives is also figment- 
ary. It doesn’t exist.” 

“No?” 

“Nope,” she said with a shake of 
her head. “Nothing is real.” 

“Then how do you read facts out 
of an unreal book?” 

“How do you multiply a real unit 
by an imaginary number?” 

“We do it — Oh nuts.” 

“Okay,” she laughed. “It’ll all 
come out in the wash. Lunch?” 
“Lunch!” he said firmly. 

He led her to the galley and rum- 
maged idly into the cabinets. In one 


he found a bottle that smelled invit- 
ing. “Will this,” he asked, holding it 
up and sloshing the amber fluid in 
the bottle, “give we unreal people 
unreal hangovers?” 

“It depends,” she told him, open- 
ing the refrigerator and handing him 
a tray of ice cubes. 

“Depends,” he said ruminatively, 
busily mixing, “Upon the truth of 
positives and negatives. A real per- 
son with an unreal hangover might 
not feel it any more than I can feel 
an object that doesn’t exist simul- 
taneously. Similarly, we unreal 
people might not notice a real hang- 
over. But if we unreal folks get un- 
real hangovers by drinking unreal 
whiskey, it might hurt. Is that it? 
Is that what it depends on?” 

She took the proffered glass. 
“Nope,” she said, looking at him over 
the rim of her glass. “It just de- 
pends — like as usual — upon how 
much of this stuff you think you can 
pack away.” 

They stopped after lunch, parked 
the vehicle in a grove of trees and 
went out for a walk. 

“I note that things are single,” 
said Ackerman. 

“Wrong,” she said. “Look again. 
Dov.m.” 

He looked dov/n. Down — through 
the hard earth to v;here there was 
another surface at least fifty miles 
below. Another ground-plane, dim, 
unreal, but like the one upon which 
they stood. 

"Why?” he asked her. 

“Your explosion was minute, as 
cosmic powers go. But this is many 
years later. The most minute devia- 
tion will make a difference in dis- 
placement after a hundred years. 
You, my sweet, are a Man Who 
Moves Worlds.” The capital letters 
were implied by her tone, and the 
affectionate term seemed to come 
naturall3o 

It pleased Ackerman. Tansie was 
an attractive girl. She was as lost 
in the middle of the ‘time-lines’ as 
he was. Friendship — even love — 
might come sv/iftly under attractive 
isolation, but Ackerman believed that 
neither the isolation nor the length 
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of time had been great enough yet. 
The attractiveness was admittedly 
there. 

And something in the back, ig- 
nored-because-it-was-unpleasant part 
of his mind was telling him, vainly, 
to watch out because this was en- 
tirely too idyllic. 

CKERMAN clapped a lid down 
on the malcontent thought and 
reached . for Tansie’s band to help 
her up over a fallen log. 

Ke retained her hand after help 
was no longer necessary; he liked 
it. The pleasant contact crowded out 
the wonder if on the other existance, 
miles away, had a similar fallen log. 

He cast a sidelong look at her, 
and caught her watching him. They 
both stopped and faced one another. 

Tansie stood there proudly, facing 
him, v/aiting. He fumbled mentally 
for a moment and then blurted: 
“Tansie. Tansie, what is all this?’’ 

She smiled wistfully. “Not yet,” 
she said. "It all must be. I — am not 
to tell you yet. And — Les — I’d prefer, 
even so, not to spoil it.” 

“Spoil it?” he exploded. “My idea 
is to get whatever trouble there is 
to be over with so that I can take 
the rest of whatever time there is 
for me to know you better.” 

“You’ll have a lifetime,” she 
promised. “Providing you are a 
completely free agent. My dear, this 
way I am sure of the future. One 
small slip, and the future is changed. 
You—” 

“Baloney!” 

Tansie took a step tov/ards him. 
“Forget it.” Fler eyes were inviting — 
He looked into them; Ackerman, in 
thirty years of life, had never before 
met the girl whose eyes drew him so. 

He reached for her, and Tansie 
came willingly into his arms. He 
thought briefly that Tansie could 
make him forget anything — and was 
proven right; he forgot even that. 

ECONDS, or seven thousand 
years later, a rough laugh broke 
it up. Tansie hurled herself 
away from him, whirling out of his 


arms. The other was facing them 
less than ten yards away. 

“Very pretty,” he said with heavy 
scorn. “Very pretty.” He waved at 
them with a carbine. “So the great 
physicist, the hope of the civilized 
world, ultimate founder of the gal- 
actic empire, is found lollygagging 
with a broad.” 

“Listen — ” snarled Ackerman. He 
lunged forward, blind with anger. 
The loud crack! of the rifle brought 
^his head up, and the bullet smacked 
the ground between his feet. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the 
other with an oily voice. “You object 
to my term? Well — Tansie, you tell 
him.” 

Tansie shook her head, dazedly. 
"You can't say — ” 

“No?” snapped the other. “Well, 
I’ll tell him, Tansie. Ackerman, your 
gal-friend is married.” 

“No — !” cried Tansie in a voice of 
mingled pain and terror. She was 
cut off by another crack of the car- 
bine. 

Tansie looked at the other man. 
“Calvin Blaine, you’re not — ” 

"Ackerman is coming with me,” 
said Blaine. 

“I don’t think so,” Les told him. 

Blaine laughed cheerfully. "Vou 
haven’t much to say about this.” 

Les spat in the other’s direction. 
“Don’t let me get within grabbing 
distance of that gun,” he told Blaine. 
Disdainfully, he turned his back and 
faced Tansie. 

“Is it true?” 

She looked at Blaine. 

Blaine said, in a cold voice, “Tell 
him the truth, Tansie — or I’ll kill 
him.” 

Ackerman turned again. “Truth?” 
he sneered. “Truth at the point of 
a gun? ‘Truth’ in this case is forcing 
Tansie to make a statement that you 
approve. Truth! Bah!” 

Tansie looked at Ackerman, then 
at Blaine ; this was an event she had 
not counted on. Tansie had believed 
that the history she knev/ — un- 
written but knov/n — was truth, de- 
spite its happening in the future re- 
spective to ‘Real Time.’ She had been 
wondering about predestination and 
the resulting futility of all effort; 
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this seemed to prove to her that this 
nebulous life was still subject to 
change at the whim of chance. But 
Ackerman was important, and even 
though his definition of truth was 
correct in this case, he must not be 
destroyed. 

She looked at Blaine and then at 
Ackerman the collapse of all her 
hopes had stricken her dumb. 

Tears were close to the surface. 
Tears for herself, for her hopes — and 
for Les Ackerman. Yet there was a 
chance. Les must not be destroyed, 
even at the expense of her own life; 
Blaine knew that, which was why 
he threatened Ackerman instead of 
her. 

Calvin Blaine lifted the carbine. 

lyCS Ackerman measured his 
chances and decided against them, 
for the moment at least. 

With hidden tears stinging her 
eyes, Tansie Lee held up her left 
hand. x\ckerman looked down and 
saw it. Very plain, very formal, as 
lacking in surface glitter as Tansie 
had seemed — Les wondered w’hether 
the simple serenity of the wedding 
ring was as false a cover for cheap 
green brass as — as — 

You damned fool! he told himself. 
You trebly underlined, capital-let- 
tered idiot! A soft glance, warm lips, 
and an almost-invitation — and you 
forget yourself! 

The blind, stupid haze cleared 
from Ackerman’s bewildered mind 
and he looked into Tansie Lee’s face. 
She had been looking at him, 
searching his face carefully. But she 
had seen his expression, and was 
turning away. Ackerman watched 
her go, coldly. A fool, he said to him- 
self, is a man who makes the same 
mistake twice! 

Tansie walked away, her shoulders 
down, her warmly-rich figure gaunt, 
and the line and soul of dejection. 

C ALVIN BLAINE coughed and 
said: “Sorry, Ackerman. This is 
mostly for self-defence. I knew she’d 
work on you very well before I got 
to you — and I knew that she’d work 
well enough to drive you into blind 
fury at the first mention of her 
perfidy.’’ 


“I don’t understand all of this,” 
said Ackerman. His voice was hard 
and his attitude one of complete 
indifference. “What’s going on, any- 
way?” 

“You’ve heard of two countries, or 
two men fighting for their lives?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ackerman, you started this. Un- 
wittingly, of course. Bombardment of 
Element X — which we call Temperon 
— produced a freak field of force that 
caused a diyision in the universal 
stream of time. It has never 
happened before and it will never 
happen again according to the pro’o- 
abilities — no one knows what hap- 
pened. 

“This, Ackerman, produced a twin 
existance. Two probabilities that 
stem from a dual explosion in your 
laboratory. In one, there was a 
complete success to your work; in 
the other, there was total destruction 
of your effort. Not only did you 
split the world into twin existances 
through ‘time’, Ackerman, but you 
also split it definitely into twin 
camps of reasoning. Your work was 
based upon findings that came from 
countries that were enemies not many 
years before. Figuratively, you stood 
on the shoulders of scientific wisdom 
to prepare your manuscript of facts 
on the element temperon. 

“Your work was an indictment of 
any policy that would hamstring the 
free interchange of ideas, concepts, 
work, and success. It was living 
proof that all men contribute to the 
advancement of civilization whether 
they be good, not so good, bad, quick, 
dead, friend or one-time enemy. 

“The other existence, however, has 
your evidence that men were plod- 
ding through the uncharted seas of 
boundless energy and power — ’’ 

“But I was not !” stated Acker- 
man. 

“You know that and your fellows 
know it. But your scientific fellows 
are a minority, and many of them 
doubt their own figures. They know 
only that something blew you and 
your laboratory off of the face of 
the earth, and they all wonder why- 
even those who claim to know that 
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you were working y/ith nothing 
dangerous, 

“Therefore, Ackerman, because you 
and your kind v/ere obviously 
playing with a field of work that 
might cause the destruction of the 
universe, research is throttled and 
controlled to witliin an inch of its 
life. There is no leaping from an 
unfounded theory to cold mathema- 
tics to foregone conclusion like a 
fast double-play from short to second 
to first. To bombard a ten milligram 
sample of anything never before 
bombarded, the scientist must make 
ten ten-hour bombardments, adding 
one milligram each time.” 

“Well— where do I come in?” 
asked Ackerman. 

“You have the answer to man- 
kind’s life in your brain,” replied 
Blaine. “V/e need vcur help.” 

“That’s about what Tansic Lee 
was telling me.” Ackerman’s mind 
underwent a very brief session of self- 
denunciation at the thought of Tan- 
sie. 

“I’ll show you,” he said. “My ship 
is hard by. I’ll sliov/ you, Ackerman, 
the destruction of a solar system by 
men who know too little about the 
stuff vrith which they work.” , 

Ackerman shrugged uncertainly. 
“I’m not Solomon, nor even one of 
his seventh-assistant helpers,” he said 
thoughtfulljc “But it strikes me that 
there is as much danger letting 
everybody plaj'- with atomic fire as 
there is in throttling all brainwork.” 

Blaine laughed heartily. “Any kind 
of fire,” he said between shouts of 
admiring laughter. “Even firewater! 
They tried complete prohibition once 
and people started to make every- 
thing from Allyl Acetate to xyly- 
lene gl^mol in their cellars! No one' 
yet has thoug’nt of hcgislation forcing 
everj^body to swizzle a quart a day, 
and even the fiushest of lushes 
doesn’t offer drinks to kids. No, 
Ackerman, jmu’re to be proven 
correct.” 

.“Why?” 

“That’s partly why we need your 
help,” said Blair. “People have been 
bootlegging science to a dangerous 
degree. In the other existence, people 
have been taking a free and untram- 


melled holiday. In the future to 
which we’re going, you’ll see the 
answer. Men have learned the folly 
of fig’nting one another, Ackerman, 
but thev have also learned the v.^ay 
across the strait of ‘time’. Burning 
up my world by atomics will not 
cause their own world to die.” 

“Doesn’t that give them both a 
future?” 

Blaine clapped Ackerman on the 
shoulder and smiled sorrowfully. 
“They cannot cross materially,” he 
said. “They can blast only with 

energy. Yet, even so, there is jeal- 
ousy, hate, and malice. Remember 

this, Lester Ackerman : what man 

cannot conquer, man destroys!” 

^ALVIN BLAINE’S ship was 

about the same as Tansie’s. 
Blaine motioned Ackerman in and 
followed, closing the door. From the 
controls, up in the pilot’s deck, came 
a musical voice that struck a chord 
in Ackerman’s mind: “You found 
him. dad?” 

“My daughter,” said Blaine un- 
necessarily, She came to meet them; 
a golden blonde with sparlclingly 
mischievous eyes, upturned corners 
of a round, rich mouth that was also 
generous, and a warmly tanned skin. 

“This is he, Laurie. Ackerman, 
mj? daughter, Laurie Blaine.” 

“How do ypit do, Miss Blaine.” 

“I do fine, usually.” she told him 
with a laugh. “And I start at once; 
you are to call me Laurie ; I’ll 
eschev/ formality, too, and call you 
Les.” She turned to her father. “Are 
we off in the planned direction?” 

“We are. I succeeded in getting to 
them before any damage was done.” 

“Soon enough?” asked Laurie with 
a devilish glint in her eye. Ackerman 
squirmed uncomfortably, wishing he 
could duck the double entendre. 

Calvin Blaine recognized the 
possibility of Ackerman’s discom- 
fort — possibly because Blaine was 
no more perfect than anyone else. 
He would never tell Laurie that he 
had interrupted a love-scene; she 
would never know unless Ackerman 
blurted it out. 

He nodded negligently. “He didn’t 
know who she was,” he said. 
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Laurie smiled at Ackerman. “We 
know that Les Ackerman is a shy 
man,” she said. “It — is becoming. 
But to tell you the truth, Les, I’d be 
worried about a bronze statue if that 
woman decided to hurl herself at 
its head.” The way Laurie said ‘That 
wfoman’ v,?as of the same tone that 
one uses in describing someone who 
was violating the ‘No Spitting’ 
ordinance in the subway. “You’re 
still pure and simple?” she asked 
him with a laugh. 

“I’m simple, anyway.” 

“Good ; I’m not too bright in some 
things. Dad’s tried to tell me about 
temperon. I’m baffled ; what’s tem- 
peron?” 

A ckerman took a deep breath 
and was frankly glad to get 
off of the tender subject of his 
affections and onto a more stable 
discussion of material physics. 

“It’s an involved yarn,” said Ack- 
erman. Back in the nineteen-thirties, 
a scientist by the name of Enrico 
Fermi was successful in bombarding 
almost everv element with neutrons, 
and succeeded in most cases by 
raising the atomic number of most 
of them. The neutron, you see, enters 
the neucleus, m.aking the neuclear 
mass too great for the neuclear 
charge. The neucleus then re-estab- 
lishes stability over a time by 
emitting a beta particle, transforming, 
in effect, one of the neutrons to a 
proton. Now the top of the periodic 
chart is uranium, and Fermi 
wondered what he would get if he 
tried to raise the top-number.” 

“That was plutonium?” asked 
Laurie. 

“Neptunium first, then plutonium. 
After the Second War, science took 
up again, investigating for the sake 
of learning more about their sur- 
roundings. Plutonium was top- 
number for not too long. Element 
ninety-five came next, and ninety-six 
followed soon. We w’ere v/orking on 
element number one hundred and 
forty-four ; that is the one called 
temperon.” 

“There are that many elements 
above the former top?” 

“There are, theoretically, an infi- 


nite number of elements. Most of the 
top elements are unstable — that is, 
radioactive. Fissionable elements 
occur more and more frequently in 
the top brackets. No one has ever 
seen element one hundred and 
eight, you know; it fissions automa- 
tically as soon as it is made.” 

“How do you hurdle it, then?” 

“Bombard it with deuterons, which 
raises the charge one number and the 
mass two numbers. It isn’t easy, but 
it works.” He looked at Laurie with 
curiosity. For an avowed lack of 
education in atomics, Laurie knew 
the proper questions to ask. He 
wondered whether her interest was 
as great or her desire for knov/ledge 
as deep as she said — or whether she 
were doing her best to put him at 
ease by leading him into talk about 
the subject he liked best. 

Then, surprisingly, she looked him 
in the eye and winked with a brazen 
leer. She stood up and headed for 
the kitchen, knowing that he would 
follow. When he arrived, she v/as 
busily mixing drinks. He smiled. It 
was an excellent grade of scotch; he 
said so. 

The drink relaxed him. 

Laurie took the third drink in to 
her father. “Good for the soul,” he 
said to Ackerman, lifting the glass. 

“It is,” he said heartily. 

Then Calvin Blaine drew Acker- 
man’s story out. Blaine was genuine- 
ly interested in the true history of 
the world, and enjoyed listening to 
Ackerman’s description of the events 
that took place during the World 
War II and afterwards. “First hand 
telling”, said Blaine; “It held cards,- 
spades, and big casino over the 
books.” The drinks helped Ackerman 
to relax, and before he knew it, the 
aroma of fine steak was filling the 
ship. 

Laurie, too, was an excellent cook. 

4 

I T WAS, SAID Les Ackerman 
as he awoke, an eventful sixty 
hours since the eventful partial 
explosion on his la’ooratory. And in 
tv/enty six hours since Tansie Lee 
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had found him at six o’clock the 
previous morning, Les had travelled 
a several of hundred years and a 
good many millions of miles in 
space. 

Not bad. he thought, /or someone 
■who does not e:xist. 

He stretched and turned over for 
another forty wnnks, and was dozing 
when the door opened and Laurie 
Blaine came in v/itli coffee, which 
she held temptingly under his nose 
until he reached for it, and then 
‘held completely out of reach. 

“Come and get it,” she said mis- 
chievously. 

“I don’t dare,” he laughed. 

“Hov/ will I know t’nat you’re 
getting up?” she asked suspiciously. 

“Take mj/ word for it: that smells 
like tomorrow morning.” 

“Well,” she said brightly, “in case 
you're interested, this is tomorrow 
morning. Get up!” 

“You get out and I’ll get up,” he 
told her. 

Then from the doorway, Calvin 
called: “Better; we’re not long nor 
far from the scene I want to show 
you.” 

“Good enough for . me,” replied 
Ackerman. “Drag that woman out of 
here, will you?” 

“Come on, shameless wench,” 
laughed Blaine to his daughter. 
“Despite your arguments, modesty is 
a virtue. Let the man get dressed in 
peace.” He grinned at Les. “She’d 
sit there and make snide remarks 
about your knees,” he said. “Git!” he 
told her. 

She got. And Les was thoroughly 
awake and dressed in minutes. 

After breakfast, Blaine took the 
controls himself. “V/ e’ll watch this 
from a distance,” he said. “I’ve 
enough power to break away from 
the temporal inertia and attractive 
mass. W^e can see ’ooth sides of this 
thing, which is more than those 
doing it can see.” 

There was the feeling of lift to 
the vehicle. It went on for an hour, 
through the gray haze that pressed 
against the windows of the ship 
while they were in motion. Then, 
finally, Blaine turned from the con- 
trols and the haze cleared. 


“I’ve accelerated the ‘time-rate’,” 
he said. “Now that we’re out of the 
earth’s attractive temporal field.” 

“Why?” 

“Destruction of anything the size 
of the earth takes time,” explained 
Blair. “I’ve read stories in which the 
earth crashed into another planet, 
and it took place in a matter of min- 
utes. Forgetting that at planetary 
velocities — earth is about seventeen 
miles per second orbital, if I remem- 
ber correctly — it takes the earth 
over a minute to cover one diameter 
of motion. Also the chances of a real 
crash, like a couple of golf balls 
colliding is impossible.” 

“Roche’s Limit?” asked Ackerman. 
“They'd start to come apart by mu- 
tual gravitational attraction before 
they hit, and the resulting crash 
would be more like two spoonsful of 
baking powder hitting one another.” 

“Sounds messy,” said Laurie. 

Ackerman looked cheerfully sour. 
“It would be.” he told her. 

“This affair is not to be that sim- 
ple,” stated Blaine. “No collision. 
Just beamed energy. Equally messy, 
thoucrh.” 

“The ‘time’ speed-up is obvious, 
isn’t it?” asked Les. looking at the 
distant earth through t'ne telescope. 
“I can definitely perceive the turn- 
ing.” 

“We’re running at about tv/en- 
ty to one,” said Blaine. “Earth will 
turn once in about an hour and 
twelve minutes.” 

“When does the big show start?” 

“Any moment now.” 

“But w'here’s the green hazy fog?” 
asked Les. “I thought — ” 

“That fog is only apparent v/hen 
near a body like earth. It is caused 
by the diffraction of the air — you see, 
when you’re moving through ‘time’, 
the speed-up of air-motion causes a 
complete diffraction. and diffusion of 
all light. We’re in space where there 
is no air.” 

S BLAINE spoke, a twinkle of 
light burst like an exploding 
bomb a half diameter to t'ne north of 
the earth. The speckle of light spread 
and diminished in intensity: it still 
cast a baleful but momentary glow 
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over the northern hemisphere — or 
not-quite-hemisphere because of its 
proximity to the earth. 

“That’s the beginning,” said 
Blaine. 

Minutes later, a second pinprick 
of energy/ expanded. This one was 
either on the surface or verv close ; 
it v/as hard to tell which. But the 
effect v^as terrible. A ruddy gout of 
multicolored smoke and flame spurt- 
ed out. leaping from the point of con- 
tact. It raced up and away from the 
surface making a tinv tuft of fluffy 
smoke that looked like a wisp of 
cotton pulled through the cloth cov- 
ering of a pillow. It was tinv com- 
pared to the size of the earth, but 
the shock wave that raced in a con- 
centric circle away from the gout of 
energy — racing across the ground in 
a crawling distorion — was quite visi- 
ble. Its amplitude died as it spread 
until it was invisible. 

Minutes later, a contracting circle 
of shock-v/ave appeared. It converged 
and closed down on the spot that was 
still covered bv the tinv cloud. There 
v.'as considerable amplitude at that 
snot where all the energy returned, 
then the concentric shock wave raced 
av'av from the point again. 

“I’d like to see the antipodes,” mut- 
tered Ackerman. 

“We’ll see others,” Blaine prom- 
ised. 

“That rvas the same shock wave, 
wsvn’t it?” Laurie v/anted to know. 

“Yes,” said her father, watching 
through his telescope. “It started 
from that city and spread out across 
the earth. On the other side, of 
course, the thing converged to zero, 
passed through itself and spread out 
again. It returned to its origin — and 
will continue to encircle the earth 
until it dies. Each time it is less 
perfect because of v/ave-diffraction 
and refraction due to a non-hom- 
ogenous medium. That tends to 
spread it out, makes its focal point 
imperfect. Its energy will be dissi- 
pated in heat due to resistance. It 
will eventually die and — ” 

“Here comes one!” exploded 
Laurie. “From the other side.” 

They watched. The shock wave 
converged, grov/ing in amplitude as it 


circled down to the pinpoint. There 
was a clouding at the focal point 
where earth itself ground itself to 
bits in the grip of a transmitted wave 
of energy. The receeding wave 
spread out again. 

Then, as though the enemy had 
been searching out their target — 
bracketing it — other pinpricks burst 
in widely separated places. The criss- 
crossing of concentric shock waves 
cast up high peaks that raced along, 
tearing up the very ground. 

“On earth,” said Blaine, “Nine 
hours have passed since the initial 
blast.” 

More time passed, and then with 
the target accurately bracketed, the 
pinpricks of energy burst again and 
again and again in lightning speed. 
The face of Terra sparkled; scintill- 
ated. The ground writhed and boiled; 
mighty gouts of earth and tortured 
stone burst upward where the bursts 
of power drove below the surface. 
The scintillating face of the earth in- 
creased to a constant glow as the 
ferocity of the attack increased. Mov- 
ing clouds of gray and white ob- 
scured the surface, through which 
came the angry, flaming glow of 
surface bombing by high, sheer ener- 

gy- 

The color temperature of the cloud 
increased until the scintillating, ever- 
changing illumination changed sub- 
tly. Now the smoky, cloudy earth 
shone %vith an angry glow more 
bright than the individual sparkles; 
it was like a fog-cloud illuminated 
from behind. “The earth,” said 
Blaine in an awesome voice, “is 
growing incandescent.” 

A ckerman took a deep breath. 

“And still,” he sighed bitterly, 
“they continue I” 

“They will continue, until they 
raise the temperature of the earth so 
high that the thermal energy is suf- 
ficient to exceed the escape velocity 
of the earth’s mass. Then, driven by 
the power of the lig’nt-output, the 
earth will disperse in a cloud of 
streaming, incandescent gas. For,” 
Blaine added sardonically, "as the 
first quantities start to leave, the 
mass climinishes and the escape ve- 
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locity diminishes also. The earth 
will expand in white-hot gas and 
disperse forever.” 

“Horrible,” said L^s Ackerman 
through a dry and aching throat. 

He turned from the telescope and 
faced Calvin Blaine. “I — started 
this?” 

Blaine nodded, but added: “Un- 
wittingly. No fault of yours.” 

“Then, what can I do to avert 
it?” 

“You must help us,” said Blaine. 
“Will you?” 

“I’ll do anything. But if this is an 
extension of ‘Time’, how can the 
future be changed?” 

“This is just a most certain prob- 
ability; intervention may change it.” 

Ackerman sat down weakly, and 
was thankful for the oversized jolt 
of scotch that Laurie handed him. 
“I’m still puzzled ; it seems to me 
that this splitting-off in ‘time’ must 
go on constantly. A tree might grow 
either to the left or to the right. Do 
not these offer different world-line 
endings?” 

“By and large,” said Blaine, “they 
do. But you must remember that most 
incidents are unimportant to the com- 
plex. We have two living possibilities 
due to your unfortunate accident. 
You see, Ackerman, it is true that a 
tree may grov/ either to the left or to 
the right; it does not grow both 
ways. When the ‘time’ comes for the 
decision to be made, the forces that 
v/ork toward causing that decision 
have been in force for some duration 
and the tree takes the most logical 
move; therefore only one future en- 
sues. Even in the decision of a possi- 
ble dictator of all humanity, the de- 
cisions he makes are dependent upon 
his past experience. Grand Chance 
is not a matter of tossing dice; men 
have a free will, Ackerman. Yet their 
lives are fairly well cast ahead of 
time by the course of their pasts. 
The formula that caused World War 
II to grow out of World War I was 
evident enough to prevent World War 
III; yet in no way could Adolph 
Hitler have been averted because he 
rose out of a situation already creat- 
ed.” 

“It still sounds like predestination 


— and the futility of all effort.” 

“Not so. You are a free will, Lester 
— yet your actions are conditioned by 
your past. By ‘free will’, I mean you 
have a choice of alternatives within 
the frame of conditions around you. 
The only ones whose actions are not 
dictated by solid experience are the 
insane. And they, even by the An- 
cients, were termed ‘Unpredictable’.” 

Ackerman nodded. Once you knew 
a man, you could make a fair predic- 
tion of how he would react to a 
given set of conditions, starting no 
major alterations in his motives and 
view points, etc. Perhaps if you knew 
him very well, your prediction would 
be better. Les smiled grimly. No man 
knew another that well. 

In fact, he admitted silently, no 
man knew himself v/ell enough to 
predict his own reaction to an entire- 
ly unprecedented situation! 

UTSIDE, the terrible earth-glow 
had become intense. It was ex- 
panding like a misshapen balloon. 
Wispy clouds of high-energy were 
fingering out into space, followed 
shortly by the main mass as it dis- 
persed. It was ten times the original 
diameter now, and increasing rapid- 
ly- 

“It will take days,” said Blaine. 
“Of our accelerated ‘time’. But you 
know the end-point.” 

Ackerman knew. The end-point of 
this was a blank space in the solar 
system and a gradual re-establish- 
ment of the energy-distribution of 
the solar system to make up for the 
missing mass-energy and attraction of 
the destroyed earth. 

“What can I do?” he asked help- 
lessly. 

“I-iow did they hit the earth?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Acker- 
man. 

“They had observers, just as we 
are. They got here by penetrating 
the no-world lietween the world-lines 
as we have done. We— you — must de- 
velop a means of our doing that. You, 
Ackerman, are really the only one in 
historic time who knows the secret 
of temperon.” . 

“No, I do not.” 

Calvin Blaine smiled tolerantly. “I 
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am of the destroyed earth,” he said 
sadly. “V/e do not know how to pene- 
trate the barrier.” 

“But you are here,” said Les. 

Blaine nodded very slov/ly. “Yes — 
because you, Les Ackerman, know 
that secret.” 

“But I don’t— I don’t!” 

“You will recall it. You v/i11 v/ork; 
you will succeed. And once you suc- 
ceed in penetratini? the secret of the 
barrier between the tv/in possibili- 
ties, you will help us. Then we will 
be able to come through into this 
temporal freedom of this unreal ex- 
istance — to help you!” 

Ackerman E^roaned. “I am the man.” 
he said quizeically, "who travels 
backwards in ‘time’ to write himself 
a set of plans on how to build a 
‘time machine’ which he is now using 
to deliver the letter.” 

“Indeed.” 

“And so,” Laurie said, smiling, 
“you reach down, grasp yourself by 
the shoelaces, and lift.” 

“Ridiculous... But I will help!” 

Calvin Blaine caught Ackerman’s 
hand in a firm grasp. Laurie pressed 
his other arm against her in a gesture 
of real affection. Ackerman felt, 
within him, the beginnings of a glow 
of success — 

And at that precise moment the 
ship lurched, throwing them all off 
balance. 

5 

€ \LVIN BLAINE cursed, 
strove to disentangle himself 
from Ackerman, who was trying 
to raise both his weight and that of 
Blaine from Laurie, who was pressed 
harshly across the heavy desk; its 
edge v/as cutting into her spine. 

The lurch changed direction and 
hurled them, all from the desk and 
across the tiny room against the wall. 
This time the combined weight of 
Laurie and Ackerman crushed Blaine 
to the wall, and drove the breath 
from him. He struggled weakly; 
Laurie slipped to the floor, gasping. 

Ackerman, cushioned first by the 
girl and second by her father, v/as 
dizzy, but not harmed. Blaine slipped 


to the floor as Les Ackerman stooped 
and lifted the girl to her feet. 

Then there was a metallic, grinding 
sound; shortly afterwards three men 
strode in and snapped handcuffs over 
the wrists of Laurie and Calvin 
Blaine. 

“You’re lucky,” one of them said 
to Ackerman. 

“Lucky?” snorted .Ackerman. 
“That’s what he told me when he met 
Tansie and me.” 

“You’re luckier this time,” laughed 
the leader. “I’m Barr3' Ford. The guy 
with tire manacles and the police- 
man’s mein is Tod Laplane. He who 
fondles the firearm is a trigger by 
the name of Louis Ford. He is for- 
tunate enough to share the same par- 
ents with me.” 

I.ouis grinned cheerfully. “Sharing 
a fine set of parents has but one 
drav/back,” he told Ackerman. “It re- 
quires that I acknowledge Barry as 
my blood brother. It shouldn’t hap- 
pen to a salamander, let along a dog.” 

Barrv smiled genially. “Well,” he 
said, “you’re luckier — and have al- 
ways been in better company — than 
I am — and have been.” 

Laplane turned away from his han- 
diwork. “Shall it be pistols and 
coffee at daybreak?” he laughed, 

“Look,” said Ackerman, interested 
in the horseplay hut annoyed by the 
entire occurrence, “Suppose you jok- 
ers forget vour unreal animosities 
and tell me what’s going on.” 

“All’s fair — ” said Barrv Ford. 

“ — In love and war,” finis’ned his 
brother Louis. 

“Is that what this is?” demanded 
Ackerman. 

“By and large,” agreed Barry. 
“You’ve iu.st Vv'iinessed the destruc- 
tion of a world; their v/orld,” he 
added, pointing at Laurie and Calvin 
Blaine. “That, I must admit, w'as en- 
gineered by our world.” To the lat- 
ter -word Barry added the gesture of 
pointing to his brother and the other 
man, Laplane. 

“It was not a pretty sight,” 
snapped Ackerman; “are you going 
to try to justify it?” 

Blaine grunted angrily. “No one 
can justify wanton destruction. 
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"Remember, Ackerman, that what 
you have iust observed is but a close 
probability. Believe this because we 
cannot prove it right -now — we will 
later — but we have as interesting a 
scene to show you concerning our 
world. Engineered, I might say, by 
Blaine and his very lovely daughter.” 

“He told me that I was the man 
who could avert that affair.” 

“Uh-huh,” grinned Barry wolfich- 
ly. “You are. You were v.^ell on the 
way to averting it. Look, Ackerman, 
hov/ long do vou think this unnatural 
splitting of the ‘tirhe stream’ can con- 
tinue?” 

“I don’t knov/.” 

“Well, not much longer. This un- 
real ‘time-space’ comes to an end not 
far from here. Ackerman. The ending 
of ‘time-snace’ — this unreal existance 
between two probabilities ends ; and 
he who lets the normal passage of 
‘time’ catch up with him is, at t’ne 
end of this ‘time-snace’, trapped in 
the natural world. That is the ‘future’ 
and will alwavs be the ‘future’ to 
those of us v/ho roam this ‘time- 
space’ in the hope of averting the 
tragedy. When we all have succeed- 
ed, v/e will all come to the end of 
‘time-space’, here and not long hence, 
and permit ourselves to be caught up 
with the natural pattern of life. Your 
friends here: — my enemies — v/ e r e 
about to accomplish their purpose.” 

“Purpose?” said Ackerman trying 
to follow the other man’s reasoning. 
“Is it a foul purpose to try to prevent 
the death of a world?” 

I ^ORD NODDED. “You, Acker- 
man, are destined to save the 
situation. Blaine and Blaine, here, 
were about to perm.it you — with them 
— to be caught up with the ending 
of this ‘time-space’. T’nen the bril- 
liant Lester Ackerman would be lost 
to ‘time-space’ forever. The real 
tragedy would come, but the minor 
tragedy that only they consider 
worthy, would have been averted. So 
long as you remain in ‘time-space’, 
Ackerman, the destruction of their 
earth is a definite probability.” 

“Sounds like a good reason for 
leaving.” 


“Yes? Then listen: So long as you 
rem.ain in ‘time-space’ the destruction 
of my world is improbable.” 

Calvin Blaine glared, and he spoke 
up. “Ackerman, what he says is true, 
in part : because he intends to use 
you to de%^elop a means of destroying 
my world. If you pass into the fu- 
ture. our own scientists v/ill succeed 
first and therefore be able to des- 
troy his world.” 

“You’re in the middle,” said Laurie 
in a sympathetic voice. “No matter 
which vou do, you’ve got the fate of 
a world on your head. I believe,” she 
added wistfully, through welling 
eyes, “that I might have been able 
to make you forget that. In fact, had 
it been mine to say, you’d have been 
spared knowing that upon your 
shoulders lies the decision as to 
which existence should be saved. It 
is a question that no mortal should 
ever be called upon to decide.” 

“Come,” said Barry Ford to Acker- 
man. He ignored the girl’s plea. 
“We’ve got to get out and into our 
own ship. This one is drifting to- 
ward the end of ‘time-space’; we’ll 
be caught.” 

“Even now,” said Laurie in a voice 
that wrenched Ackerman’s heart, “I 
could ease the hurt ; m.ake you forget 
that such a problem once was yours. 
He’ll leave us to drift, Les. We’ll be 
caught and taken from this life. If 
you decide — please come. To — me?” 

Barry turned roughly and snapped : 
“You’d sell yourself for your world?” 

“It would not ’oe a difficult sale.” 
she answered. 

“But a bargain hard to keep pure,” 
he snorted. 

Laurie smiled. “It often happens,” 
she said with a ring of sincerity, 
“that duty and logic both direct one 
toward his heart’s desire; that’s when 
life is best.” 

“And vou?” Barry scowled. 

“I find neither duty nor logic to be 
odious terms,” she said ; “and I'm 
not one to abandon a pleasant idea 
just because it isn’t original with 
me.” 

Louis Ford suddenly jumped. 
“Hurry!” he shouted. “She’s stalled 
us to the danger point !” 

“Trickstress,” scorned Barry, 
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"They lie!” screamed Laurie. 
“Lester — believe me !” 

Calvin Blaine turned to her. “Les 
will do as he believes,” he said. “And 
all is not lost. We may yet v^in; re- 
member — this, too, if but probabil- 
ity!” 

Louis Ford and Tod Laplane 
grabbed Les Ackerman by the arms 
and hurried from the ship, into 
theirs. Les heard Laurie’s fading 
voice crying through sobs for him to 
stay. 

T he door of the other ship 
rapped shut and cut off the cries. 
“A consummate actress,” said Barry 
levelly. 

Ackerman turned to him. “I pre- 
sume that Tansie Lee is one of your 
crowd? Frankly, I really don’t know 
who to believe.” 

Barry laughed shortly. “Tansie 
Lee? She is none of my crowd; she’s 
a weak-minded sitter on the temporal 
fence, Ackerman. She believes that 
both worlds can be saved.” 

“Well, can’t they?” 

“Oh, now look, Ackerman, you’re 
not the same kind of wishy-washy 
creature. Life is a struggle always. 
Kill or be killed still works — and al- 
ways will.” 

“Just destruction for the sake of,” 
said Ackerman harshly, “is untena- 
ble — even though you indulge in self- 
justification by believing that life is 
always kill or be killed.” 

"Let’s face it,” said Barry Ford. 
“Before your perilous experiment, 
we had a single world, with a single 
‘future’. You caused fission of ‘time’. 
The twin existences are starting to 
converge again; the energy used in 
splitting ‘time’ is dissipating and as 
it is converted, the ‘time-streams’ 
converge. But they have not been the 
same world for hundreds of years. 
What will happen when suddenly 
the solar system contains two suns, 
two earths, and two of each planet? 
The sky will be filled with double 
stars where single stars once were, 
and quadruple stars where doubles 
now exist. Some, that have not 
moved far from one another in their 
contingent existances, will find one 
another occupying the same ‘space’! 
See?” 


Ackerman scowled uncertainly. “It 
looks to me as though we’re sched- 
uled for a big blast anyway.” 

Ford shook his head with a slight 
smile. “Nope,” he said. “Not at all; 
you see, Ackerman, tliere is only one 
thing that tends to draw the coinci- 
dent existances together. One force 
against the fissioning force of your 
little experiment. If we can destroy 
that force, the twin lives will con- 
tinue to drift apart.” 

“And that force?” 

“That force, Ackerman, is the 
physical energy of the human mind !” 

“Uncontrolled? What is the af- 
finity?” 

Barry bit his lip and shrugged. 
“Human cussedness,” he said. “Why, 
fundamentally, are you a brilliant 
physicist?” 

“I’m not; and I’ve been called that 
by too many people.” 

“You are and we’ll pursue the 
question. Why?” 

Ackerman grinned. “Just apelike 
curiosity,” he said. “I like to know 
what makes things tick.” 

“Research,” said Barry, “revealed 
to our world that this ‘time-split’ did 
obtain. It was announced. Instantly 
all people began to wonder what the 
other one looked like, whether he had 
a ‘time-brother’ on the other one, and 
every man, woman, and child found 
himself hoping, someday, to join the 
other world. Doubtless those of the 
other earth did likewise.” 

Ackerman nodded absently. “You 
can destroy the earth but you can’t 
change human nature, is that it?” 

“With precision.” 

CKERMAN thought for a mo- 
rn ment. Then he said: “I’m in 
the middle ; I’ve been told by three 
groups that v.dthin my mind lies Jhe 
hope of salvation. That may he so, 
but where it lies I’ll be unabje to 
tell until someone tells me. Maybe 
I’ll meet myself here in ‘time-space’. 
Then perhaps I can tell me.” He 
laughed bitterly. 

“However,” he said roughly, “I’m 
still in the middle. I’ve been led 
around both by the nose and by emo- 
tions and logic that may be correct — 
or sheer sophistry. Someone should 
haul off and tell me the truth, the 
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whole truth, and nothing but; too 
many people seem to be keeping 
things to themselves. Like the gang 
who is afraid to vote for a square 
deal because a square deal means 
that thej/'d get v-hat was coming to 
tliem and they know they v/ouldn’t 
like v/hat they deserved. 

“Everyone seems more than v/illing 
to make use of me to further their 
own ends. I’m still in the middle 
because I don’t know the whole 
storJ^ 

“However again,’’ he said with a 
sour smile, “there is one item upon 
v/hich all warring groups agree. And 
that, gentlemen, is that Lester Acker- 
man’s mind contains the answer to 
tlie problem. Until I know what the 
answer is, I’m unable to help friend 
or foe, or in between. Nor,” he added, 
“do I know which is which, yet. 

“Therefore,” he finished, “I’ll go 
along with you because you happen 
to have captured the pawn in free 
gambit; perhaps I’ll learn the answer 
to all of my questions at the same 
time.” 

Barry and Louis Ford and Tod La- 
plane listened quietly. Then Barry 
nodded. “You’ve been pulled this 
way and that way, Ackerman, be- 
cause you were unable to move on 
your own; it is an admission of 
weakness to refuse the other side its 
due. It is an admission of strength, 
belief in one’s own ideals, and faith 
in the rightness of himself if he is 
not only willing for the other side to 
be heard, but urges it. Well, Acker- 
man, we think v/e’re right and we’ll 
take you at your word ; we have eve- 
ry reason to believe that our side of 
this complicated story is the sound- 
est.” 

“Then how do I start?” 

Barry smiled. “Wc all need a 
means of entering ‘time-space’ from a 
real existance; you are the only one 
able to do it so far.” 

“But you’re here.” 

“We are — but excellent probabili- 
ties; we are proof that you succeed- 
ed. You might fail, Ackerman, and 
then our life would remain on our 
individual worlds. Our life here will 
fade and all we’ve been able to do 
will also disappear.” 


“And me?” asked Les, puzzling. 
“Am I a real identity, wandering 
through an unreal realm of fancy?” 

“This is an unreal v/orld,” said 
Barry thoughtfully. “Therefore you 
must be unreal, too. Flowever, if you 
fail, it will be as though you died in 
that explosion. If you succeed, you 
will live again. With us!” 

6 



ARRY FORD, unlike Les 
Ackerman's other companions, 
was set up for work. Tansie 


had wanted to show him first and 
explain afterwards; what her real 
purpose was, Les Ackerman could 
not divine. He suspected her motives 
deeply; after all, Tansie was a 
married woman by her own admis- 
sion, a fact she had not mentioned 
until it had been forced from her. 
Not only that, but she had behaved 
like a woman who was not only 
interested in him but who also 
wanted his interest in her. Ackerman 
squirmed uncomfortably as he re- 
called his complete, doglike faith. 
He’d missed the 'ring; it was small 
and of natural gold that blended 
with Tansie’s golden skin. He sus- 
pected that she had been careful to 
keep her left hand either out of 
sight or in motion, so that he could 
not see it. 


The Blaines at least, were more 
straightforward; there was less 
mystery to them. Or, he admitted, 
their purpose had been uncovered by 
Barry Ford and Company. At least 
there seemed to be no perfidy there. 
Laurie was justified in trying to save 
her own earth. It was a rather in- 
volved question; one that might 
never be solved. Ackerman might 
never be sure whether Laurie’s 
interest was real. Saving a world v»as 
a large item, one that might drive 
a person into most any devious act. 
He had no doubt that Laurie was 
a consummate actress, as Barry Ford 
claimed. Calvin Blaine was equally 
justified. Ackerman smiled grimly. 
He saw no reason to vote for one 
against the other; he did not sub- 
scribe to their policy, which was to 
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save their own at whatever expense 
to any other, yet he was firm in his 
own willingness to admit that they 
v/ere justified in their own minds. 
Placed in a similar position, Acker- 
man knew that he would lie, cheat, 
and steal to save his own earth from 
destruction. 

But things were clearer. Ackerman 
held no illusions now. He pegged 
Barry Ford right. Ford, of course, 
v/as smart; he knew that by this time 
there could be little chance for 
blind leading. His sensible course 
was to admit the conflict and ask 
Ackerman to view both sides before 
acting. Also, grinned Ackerman, 
Barry Ford was smart enough to 
realize that after having two women 
hurled at him, Les would be inclined 
to view any other such acts as sheer 
folly. The adage said: Once burned, 
twice shy. After twice scorched, 
how skittish for the third time? 

Fie had completed the circle of 
thought; he was back to Barry Ford. 
The third party in this wild game 
was, unlike the others, set up for 
laboratory investigation; Les ad- 
mitted once that he did not know 
about Tansie Lee and the Blaines. 
Maybe they were also set up. He 
hadn’t been around that long. 

Les Ackerman was beginning to 
understand the basis for the famed 
General Semantics. It was fine to 
know what was “truth”, or feasible, 
or “good”. It was even better to know 
what was not “truth”, or “good”, or 
feasible ; that implied a greater 
recognition of knowledge. Thomas 
Edison was reported to have known 
several thousand things about his 
nickel storage battery that would not 
work. 

The trouble wieh Ackerman, he 
himself realized, was that he knev; 
nothing at all. It was an insane 
program; he was here, aided and 
working for men who were able to 
get here because Les had been suc- 
cessful in his work. And then they 
blithely stated, coldly and calmly, 
that so soon as he proved himself 
unable to succeed, they would all 
disappear ! 

He shook his head, and then 


grinned. Fervently he prayed that 
this was not a wild dream; it was 
such a fearful mess that any waking 
would be a sorry anticlimax. He re- 
called Doctor Forbes, the eminent 
psychiatrist, who once said that there 
was absolutely no way to prove to 
one’s own satisfaction that he was 
either dreaming or awake. He re- 
membered that especially because 
he’d had a dream shortly afterwards 
in which he dreamed that he had just 
awakened from a dream. Doctor 
Forbes had nodded when told, had 
mentioned that his subconscious had 
used that method to try to prove to 
his dreaming mind that the dream 
was real. 

He stopped thinking along those 
lines. That way madness lay. It was 
reminiscent of the childlike rea- 
soning that asks: “But Daddy, who 
brings the baby storks?” 

Or, he reconsidered irrelevantly, 
how many angels can stand on the 
point of a pin. 

T here was another, more per- 
tinent thing. On that point, Ack- 
erman left his room and went to 
Barry Ford. “Look, Barry,” he said. 
“I want to know how you got here.” 
“You brought us through.” 

“And w'here is the equipment I 
used?” 

Barry shook his head. “I don’t 
know right now.” 

“And I suppose that the Blainto 
came likewise?” 

Barry nodded. 

Les Ackerman shook his head. 
“I’ve been shoved around, so much 
that I see little reason in bringing 
this gang through so that you can 
all shove me around. I’d like to go 
back myself.” 

“You can never go back,” said 
Barry, sincerely. “And you’ll find 
that living in this ‘time-space’ is not 
the bed of roses it might seem. It 
gets goddam lonesome. You’ll get 
wild for the touch of an honest 
whim. We bring through only what 
we plan ahead for; you must plan 
every item, Ackerman, which leaves 
the chance-factor of living complete- 
ly out. There is no getting up in the 
middle of the night to take a run 
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to the corner drugstore for a cup 
of coffee. Or calling up your girl 
for a quick date as a pleasant sur- 
prise. If you hope to do something 
like that, you’ve got to plan it ahead 
and say to 3mur3elf: ‘On the seven- 
tieth evening in ‘time-space’, I shall 
surprise my beloved by presenting 
her with — something very unperish- 
able.’ I’m sorry that I cannot help 
you, Ackerman.” 

‘‘You might have brought the 
equipment through v/ith you.” 

‘‘Or a model? No go, Ackerman; 
the thing isn’t like a radio set or a 
small cyclotron. It’s more a matter 
of force fields and energy gradients, 
as I too-vaguely understand it.” 

“Why didn’t anybody think to 
ship through a physicist?” 

Ford snapped the communicator 
on and called: “Fellows, come here, 
all of you !” 

Louis Ford came first, and Tod 
Laplane. Then a striking brunette 
that Ackerman had not seen before — 
and for whom Barry said, quickly: 
“This is Tod’s sister Joan; she’s 
here as a general statistician and re- 
corder, and not for the purpose of 
enticing you.” 

“That’s not very complimentary to 
either of us,” said Ackerman. 

Joan smiled honestly. “No, it isn’t. 
But it is true, Lester. You see, I’m 
a gatherer of facts; I know how 
people have been trying to use you. 
I promise — we will not.” 

Tod smiled at her and then asked: 
“Why the general call, Barry?” 

Barry grinned. He gave them a 
brief resume of the talk and dis- 
cussion, and Ackerman’s questions of 
why it couldn’t be done by copying 
the models used to bring them 
through. Then, with a flourish and 
a beautifully executed counterfeit 
of Lester Ackerman’s voice, tone, 
and diction, said : “Why didn't any- 
body think to ship through a phy- 
sicist?” 

Laughter rang through the ship. 
Barry himself broke dov/n and leaned 
weakly against the desk. Tod La- 
plane fell inert into a chair and 
shook with gales of silent laughter. 
Louis Ford merely gulped inanely. 


and Joan added her mirth in a 
gurgling contralto. 

“Okay,” snapped Ackerman, “so 
soon as I find the face I dropped 
here somewhere. I’ll leave.” 

That stopped the laughter. “Look, 
Ackerman, you’re the great physi- 
cist; why should we have another?” 

Ackerm.an snorted. “The next 
character who calls me a ‘great phy- 
sicist’ either with or without capital 
letters is going to get a mouthful 
of fist,” he snarled; “I’m tired of 
being the main point in a joke.” 

Barry sobered quickly. “It is not 
used in a sense of ridicule or insult.” 

“I don’t give a damn how it is 
used. I don’t like a lot of people 
calling me a veritable messiah. I’d 
not like it even if their tongues 
weren’t shoved eight miles out in 
their cheeks. So stop it, unless you’d 
like to go a few swift ones with me.” 

Barry nodded. “Sorry, Ackerman. 
But — you understand — we know you 
brought us here. Within your own 
mind and your ov/n ability, you have 
the secret to the big question.” 

“About all I know about the 
physics of this business is that it 
started with a few grams of tem- 
peron.” 

“We’ll get you some temperon,” 
said Barry. “And a cyclotron. And 
most anything else you’re likely to 
need.” 

“Good,” snorted Ackerman. “Get 
me a lie detector; eight gallons of 
scopolomaine ; and a psychiatrist — 
and have ’em comb my mind. 
Frankly, I’d like to know the answer, 
too.” 

sf* ^ 

A ckerman settled for the cy- 
clotron and the tem.peron. He 
spent a week of trying, but little 
came of it, according to him. Barry 
Ford had come well prepared. The 
mass spectrograph was a beaut; the 
cyclotron was a physicist’s dream; 
and the physico-chemical laboratory 
must have set someone- back a cold 
half billion. 

And to top it all, Ackerman had 
been the mainspring that brought it 
through, and was now trying to 
figure out how and why. 
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He learned more about the neu- 
clear properties of temperon. They 
were nothing to get excited about, 
or he considered them normal until 
the statistician-girl, Joan Laplane 
looked up from her notes and asked, 
innocently: “Temperon is stable. 
The neutron-isotope — making it the 
next atom-number above, is radio- 
active. But I note that it is doubly 
radioactive.” 

“It is. It either emits an alpha 
particle and drops two numbers and 
four masses down, or emits a beta 
ray and jumps a number up with 
no change in mass. In the first case 
the resultant is stable. In the second 
case, the resultant then emits an 
alpha particle and an electron and 
becomes stable — the same element.” 

“But why should it emit one of 
two particles?” 

“That’s a normal state for many 
radioactives,” said Ackerman. “Radio- 
activity is a sign of atomic instabil- 
ity. The ejection of the unbalancing 
particle is not instantaneous. It takes 
‘time’. In the meantime, the neucleus 
is unbalanced. Now, this unbalance 
energy is distributed among the 
particles of the neucleus, and de- 
pending whether the alpha collects 
the necessarj^ energy first or wheth- 
er the random rambling of this 
energy drives out a beta ray, we have 
the splitting of the radioactive 
ladder. It happens, for instance, in 
all three of the normal radioactive 
chains: Thorium, actinium, and 

uranium. Thorium drops down the 
scale normally, dropping alpha 
particles and beta rays until it 
reaches Thorium C, which is an 
isotope of bismuth — bismuth 212. 
There it splits into Thorium C’ or 
Thorium C’ ’. Thorium C’ emits 
alpha and becomes lead 208; Thor- 
ium C” emits a beta ray and — like- 
wise — becomes lead 208.” 

“Might it mean an unknown struc- 
ture of the neucleus?” she asked. 

“Might,” he said reflectively. 
“There’s isotopes — elements with 
the same atomic number but different 
masses. There’s isobars — elements 
with the same atomic masses but 
different numbers. Maybe there’s 


you-name-it-ftars with similar masses 
and numbers but different struc- 
tures.” 

“Different meson activity.” 

“Mesobars?” he laughed; “I’ll buy 
that.” It intrigued him, and he went 
on : “Maybe temperon, in splitting 
into two different possible atoms 
produces a situation whereby the 
reactions between the two elements 
results in something new in nuclear 
phvsics.” 

Barry Ford looked up and said: “I 
could see that it might be messy if 
Element X fissioned into radio- 
iodine and radiophosphorus.” 

“Not phenomenally so,” replied 
Ackerman, shaking his head. “A few 
atoms of explosive chemical mixture 
is still small peanuts to the energy 
of a radioisotope, let along a true 
fission. And the resulting chemical 
combination still has the radioiso- 
topes in it which will emit .and 
change. Chemical combination of an 
atom of hydrocarbon and oxygen 
produces a few electron volts. Alpha 
from any radioisotope runs into 
millions of electron volts.” 

“Um. Well, v/hat have you got?” 

“I don’t know,” said Ackerman ; 
“I’ve got to think.” 

He stood up and stretched, and 
said he was going for a walk. Idly, 
he hefted the bombarded temperon 
on his fingers and then dropped it 
into a side pocket. He turned and 
left the laboratory. 

I T WAS ON earth, of course, set 
in the backhills of Wisconsin, 
several miles from Ladvsmith. Ack- 
erman wanted to roam the roadwavs, 
and possibly gaze ' upon one of the 
handy lakes and wish fervently that 
he was not trapped in a no-world 
where he could do nothing but fume. 

A car came up behind him, and 
he stopped to watch. It was not a 
phantom car of the real world, but 
a ‘time-space’ car of his unreal 
existance. Joan Laplane leaned out. 
“Ride,” she stated; “gets farther and 
leaves energy to enjoy whatever 
you’re seeking.” 

“Okay,” he said. “V/hat I want to 
do, I guess, is to ride through a city 
and watch people.” 
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“That’s masochism,” she told him. 

“Perhaps,” he nodded. “But its 
also a matter of frustration; I’ll ride 
if you’ll drive this hickey through 
traffic.” 

“Right through,” s’ne said with a 
cheerful laugh. 

It was rather hair-raising, to Les. 
The girl drove well, but downright 
recklessly. That is, until he remem- 
bered that they could drive through 
any other car in motion. 

Joan Laplane drove through other 
cars to pass them, and at one time 
she enjoyed driving on the left side 
of the road through a careening 
coupe that was racing towards them. 
It gave Ackerman a thrill and, in a 
sense, helped him to relax. 

Then they were in the town of 
Ladysmith, a minute metropolis of 
about ten thousand people, but large 
enough in relation to the other towns 
in the vicinity to be the county seat. 
Joan brazenly selected a fine parking 
place in between two No Parking 
signs in front of the city hall, and 
backed her car through the cars of 
two of the local politicians who 
were nepotically disregarding the 
signs. 

“That’ll show ’em,” she said with a 
grin. 

“'Why stop?” 

“I want to dance,” she told him. 
“We’ll not pay entry, nor can we 
buy a drink. But we can use their 
floor and we can dance right through 
the other customers and never get an 
elbow in the ribs.” 

Ackerman laughed. This ‘time- 
space’ had some advantages. “But if 
your feet get trampled, I can’t blame 
some clumsy-footed Stranger.” 

Joan nodded, and her raven hair 
rippled tantalizingly. “Nope,” she 
said, “you can't; so if you dance on 
my feet I’ll bar’: your shin with a 
spike heel. Fair enough?” 

“Fair,” he said. 

n 

i 

WMTITH SMILES of mutual 
amusement, Joan and Les 

W "W walked through the door of 
a small nightclub, past the hatcheck 


girl, past the headwaiter, and into 
the clubroom. “First time,” said Joan, 
“that anybody has ever got into a 
jernt like this without paying well 
for the privilege.” 

“It has its disadvantages,’’ said 
Ackerman ; “we get no table.” 

“That’s easy,” laughed Joan. She 
led Les across the dancefloor and 
seated herself on the edge of the 
bandstand, sitting right through the 
saxophone player’s music stand. Ack- 
erman sat beside her, his shoulder 
partway through the ccrnetist’s 
knee. It was sometime later that they 
both noticed that they were not 
really sitting on the bandstand but 
upon something as firm at least three 
inches below the floor-level. It was, 
he was beginning to understand, a 
matter of temporal mass and 
temporal inertia — v/hich Acker- 
man associated with permanence, 
dependability, and ponderosit5^ The 
earth was quite permanent; it had 
been a functioning factor for a good 
many billion years. The building was 
more or less permanent, but far from 
having the permanence of a brick 
wall, for instance. 

The music started and they 
danced; it was fun even though their 
feet moved ankle deep in the floor. 
The floor, of course, was polished 
and waxed. They were dancing on 
somet’ning that was less slick, but the 
matter of dancing in itself was 
enjoyable enough to reduce all dis- 
comfort to a minimum. 

“I’d still like to order a drink,” 
said Ackerman. 

Joan shook her head. “I haven’t a 
flask,” she told him. Her statement 
was unnecessary. Her grandmother 
might have been able to conceal 
several quarts in and among the 
voluminosity of clothing. Joan La- 
plane, like most of the other girls 
of her day, would have been baffled 
to conceal a fluid ounce unless 
internally. 

Liquor v/as not really necessary; 
Ackerman enjoyed himself. Joan was 
an excellent dancer and she was 
willingly lissome in his arms. She 
attracted him, and he was rapt in 
the enjoyment of the moment; so 
rapt that he noticed but gave no 
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thought to the tickling movement 
against his hip. 

It was neither annoying nor pleas- 
ant; it was easily ignored. What- 
ever it might be, it could wait. 

But as they moved across the phan- 
tom dancefloor, the tickling motion 
increased slowly, raising its violence 
by degrees until it was no longer 
something to be put aside. 

Ackerman gave it thought, then. 
It was, as he had subconsciously 
known all along, the sample of 
temperon. It was, inexplioably, 
moving. 

Ackerman v/atched it carefully, 
after that. He said nothing. Luckily, 
Joan Laplane was the kind of girl 
who dances silently, enjoying the 
silent communion of musical and 
physical pleasure. Therefore she did 
not notice that Lester’s attention was 
directed more toward something 
else. Ackerman was glad that his 
dancing was good enough to perform 
without complete attention, other- 
v/ise he would not be able to keep 
his secret. 

It — increased. 

He noted it, smiled, and delibera- 
tel}'- steered Joan and himself 
through another dancing couple. It 
was one vraj to make the desired 
test — to prove what he was beginning 
to suspect. 

It had the desired result, but the 
aftermath was astounding. 

The girl of the couple through 
v>^hich Ackerman had passed sudden- 
13? squirm.ed, stopped dancing. Ack- 
erman steered Joan four quick steps 
av/ay and made a graceful but swift 
turn so that he could look over her 
shoulder. 

OTHER girl turned, took 
a quick bead on the man dancing 
behind her, and let him have the flat 
of her hand across his face. 

At that instant, the music died in 
a cacophon}/ and the chattering of 
the crowd died with it. 

"Get fresh !’’ snapped the girl. 

“What did I do?” asked the dum- 
founded man, rubbing his face. 

The girl let him have her other 
hand on the other side of his face. 
'■That’ll tell you!” screamed the girl 


in a voice that would have awed 
Medusa the Gorgo«. 

Her escort, puzzled, stepped for- 
ward between the other two. “What’s 
going on?” 

“I don’t know,” answered the 
slapped one; “all of a sudden she 
ups and cracks me.” 

“Must’ve been a reason,” snarled 
the man. “Out with it!” 

The slapped-one’s girl friend faced 
the insulted girl. “Free with your 
hands, aren’t you, dearie?” 

“So’s he!” she snapped in return. 

“So’m I !” screeched the other girl. 
She reached and came back with a 
handful of hair. The other girl raked 
four red furrows down the side of 
the hair-puller’s cheek, and the battle 
was on. 

“Get her out!” snapped the slapped 
man. 

“G’wan,” snarled the other fellow; 
he led with a right, crossed with a 
left, and was jolted with a short jab 
to the stomach. 

That was the end. Waiters, bounc- 
ers, and general huskies converged. 
The orchestra leader rapped and the 
band started to play a Spike Jones 
arrangement of After the Brawl was 
Over! 

“Wisconsin,” chuckled Les, “Seems 
to offer everything!” 

To Joan, the sentimental spell was 
broken; Ackerman sensed this, and 
took her by the arm, leading her 
towards the door. She went, chuck- 
ling over the incident. It was Ack- 
erman who was slightly horrified; 
he knew that he had been the cause 
of the ruckus. He was also pleased 
at the results, and he believed that 
he might be able to do something 
with this strange element. 

Ke found passing through the door 
slighth/ difficult. The temperon 
sample in his pocket was slowed, as 
though a slight resistance were 
offered. The outer door moved 
slightly as he passed through it. 

Joan, unknowing, drove home in 
the same reckless fashion. Ackerman 
prayed that they would meet no 
more careening cars; he was afraid 
that he might lose the sample if it 
caught in a swiftly moving body. 
This time, luck was with him. 
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ES ACKERMAN viewed his 
handiwork a week later. “ ’tis a 
real monkey-motion,” he told him- 
self, “but it should v.'ork.” 

It v/as a real Rube Goldberg, of 
the type often concocted for an 
especial test. Many kinds may be 
seen in any laboratory, working 
madlv to life-test various operating 
members, dropping parts against 
steel plates to see how many bumps 
the}'- will take before becoming use- 
less. 

The was similar, but adapted to a 
singular nurpose. 

It was a straight reciprocating 
m.otion that passed an arm containing 
the sample of temperon back and 
forth through the trunk of a tree. 
The tree, of course, was in ‘Real 
Time’; the machine in the ‘time- 
space’. It would have simplified 
things if the treetrunk could be 
fastened to, but it was not; so the 
amount of drag was measured by 
the forces — back-forces — that tended 
to resist the motor that drove the 
gadget. At the end of each stroke, 
the arm entered a chamber that 
carried a radioactivity counter. 

The tree was five or six miles from 
the laboratory, and only Ackerman 
knew where it was. 

Ackerman, having been twice 
bitten, v/as thrice shy times ten. At 
this point, his own mother might 
have had trouble in convincing Ack- 
erman that she meant only for his 
benefit. 

At the end of another week, Ack- 
erman was satisfied ; he was certain. 
For the drag versus ‘time’ had 
passed through a wide peak. The 
radioactivity versus ‘time’ had been 
harder to unravel, for it possessed 
an irregular curve that Ackerman 
fought with for hours before it re- 
solved sensibly into the super- 
position of several normal radio- 
activity curves. 

The matching of the drag curve 
with one of the radio curves was 
simple, after that. And Les then 
spent another ten days figuring out 
which of the many resulting radio- 
isotopes of temperon was responsible 
for its extension through the barrier 


of time into the world of ‘Real 
Existance’. 

His progress after that was rapid. 
Barry, Louis, Tod and Joan were 
baffled by his actions and said so. 
They did see progress, and were 
pleased. 

But they could offer no help. 
What Les was doing v/ith the tem- 
peron sample was enigmatic to them, 
though he admitted that what they 
saw might lead them to the right 
answer eventually. A savage, given 
the knov/ledge only of the identifi- 
cation of materials and the working 
model, could easily reproduce a 
simple radio receiving set, yet he 
would have no idea as to the prin- 
ciples underlying the art. And many 
millions of people drive automobiles 
daily without the vaguest idea of the 
theory of the internal com’oustion 
engine. 

The gloves that Ackerman made, 
studded with thin slices of temperon, 
enabled him to move and handle 
objects in the world of reality. Then 
the machine — with its huge parabo- 
loidal reflector coated on the inside 
with a thin layer of temperon — gave 
Lester Ackerman his initial taste of 
success. 

UT IN THE forest, far from 
the laboratory, Ackerman fo- 
cussed the reflector on a log, lying 
ghostlike in the world of ‘Real 
Time'. It came through. Not as an 
object might be passed or di'awn 
through a curtain to drop on the 
inside, or as an object lifted from 
a pool of water, passing from one 
medium to the other. It merely 
solidified. 

He picked it up, grunting with the 
effort, and passed one end through 
a tree. Satisfied, he dropped it from 
his shoulder. 

He turned — and then tui'ned again, 
startled. His ears perked, and the 
sound came again. 

Looking through the trees — it was 
like trying to see through a heavy 
maze of plate glass, and the scene 
fifty yards from him was as hidden 
as if the woods had been truly solid. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said a voice. 
Ackerman straightened. 
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“Spying?” 

“You’ve been successful, we see,” 
replied Barry Ford, ignoring his 
accusation. 

“So?” demanded Ackerman. 

“I might point out that you hap- 
pen to be working for us.” 

“Interesting. I have other ideas,” 
returned Ackerman testily. “Since I 
happen to be responsible for all of 
you, I happen to think that I have 
the right to do as I damn well 
please.” 

While speaking, Ackerman had 
been remembering that he had no 
freedom. He would have preferred to 
work alone. And if this decision was 
to rest as it seemed upon him, he 
should be permitted to make his de- 
cision unaided — or untrammelled. 
The idea of trying to select which 
one of two worlds had a better right 
to the future was no problem to pon- 
der while being badgered. 

Furthermore, this outfit had little 
more to offer than the Blaines. 

Ackerman nodded inwardly, then 
turned the projector and snapped the 
reversing switch. 

Barry leaped forward. His brother 
Louis shouted angrily. Tod Laplane 
lifted his gun, and Joan cried out 
in alarm. Tod Laplane fired, aiming 
for the heart of Ackerman’s projec- 
tor. 

The bullet — passed through. 

Then the Laplane-Ford faction, 
wraithlike already, faded from view, 
leaving Ackerman alone. 

/ft LONE? NOT quite. Ackerman 
aTIL had another watcher, who now 
came into view. “Very interesting,” 
said Calvin Blaine. “But I fear that 
you have done that which v/ill cause 
the destruction of my world, young 
man.” 

“Flow?” demanded Ackerman. 
“And I thought that you and Laurie 
were trapped at the edge of time- 
space.” 

“You know my daughter?” asked 
Calvin Blaine in surprise. He called 
out, and Laurie came into view. “He 
know's you,” said Calvin. 

“Who is he. Is he Lester Acker- 
man?” 

Ackerman put hands on hips and 
stared. “I am Les Ackerman,” he 


said ; “and this is beyond me.” 

“It is beyond me, too,” said Cal- 
vin. “However, the destruction of 
my world is not a pleasant contem- 
plation, Ackerman.” 

“I know; I’ve seen it.” 

“You have?” 

“Yes,” said Ackerman. “You 
showed it to me.” 

“No such thing,” replied Laurie. 
“But we will, if you like.” 

Ackerman began to catch on. 
“You m.ay, eventually,” he said with 
a cryptic grin. “But tell me, ho’.v is 
my sending them back into their 
own world going to be instrumental 
in destroying yours?” 

“Theirs is the world of free re- 
search,” said Blaine. “Up to now, 
they know little of the true state of 
affairs, but once they return with 
the information, there will be trou'o- 
le.” 

“I gather that if I’d kept tliem 
here, the initial knowledge would 
never reach that world?” 

“You aren’t properly acquainted 
with the chronological factors in- 
volved with the conservation of mat- 
ter and energy,” said Blaine. “V/hen 
you sent them back, you sent them 
bac’K tc the nrecise instant of their 
leaving. In that way and in that way 
alone can the ‘Real Time’ constancy 
be preserved. This ‘time-space’ state 
is unreal, and therefore most any- 
thing can happen here. But they 
will return complete with all the 
knowledge they need to start the 
destruction of my world.” 

“Then,” said Ackerman, “I shall 
stop them." 

“You have ‘time’,” said Blaine. 
“But first, tell me how you happen 
to know of us.” 

Ackerman explained his actions 
up to the point of his meeting with 
Tansie. At that point, both Blaines 
exploded : “Tansie Lee !” 

“Know her?” asked Ackerman 
quietly. 

“She is a rather headstrong wom- 
an,’’ said Blaine. “Full of a rather 
pale, idealistic plan to save bot’n 
worlds with danger to none.” 

Laurie eyed Ackerman with in- 
terest. “You know her?” 

Ackerman nodded glumly. 
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“Interesting,” replied Laurie. 
“Imagine a real man who knows 
Tansie Lee without becoming cap- 
tivated by her rather lush charm.” 

“I don’t go in for running around 
with married women,” said Acker- 
man. 

“You're not married?” 

“No,” he said. 

Calvin interrupted what was get- 
ting uncomfortable to Ackerman. 
“What happened then?” he asked. 
Les explained the rest, but omitted 
the minute details of his interrupted 
lovescene. He did tell them — by way 
of explanation — that his being in 
the company of Tansie Lee w'as due 
to the fact that he did not know she 
was married. 

“I’m beginning to understand,” 
said Blaine. 

Ackerman nodded. “Go ahead,” he 
said. “But be careful.” 

Laurie looked puzzled. “I don’t 
get it.” 

Calvin turned to his daughter. 
“We’ve got to hurry,” he said; 
“we’ve got to meet Lester Ackerman 
and Tansie Lee, take Ackerman to 
the edge of time to see the destruc- 
tion of our v/orld.” 

“Then it is to be destroved?" said 


“It is cniy an excellent pro'oabil- 
itj.-,” said 'r.er father. "That ma}- — it 
please God — be averted. Come.” 

8 

M CKERMAN ran to the labor- 
atory and climbed into an- 
A other ‘time-vehicle’. He drove 
it through “time” and “space” as 
fast as he could, returning to the 
forest area where he had sent the 
.group back. Once there, he pursued 
a blind train forward in “time”, hur- 
rying to catch them. 

Swiftly he moved, but as fast as 
he v/as, they Vt^ere always lost ahead 
of him. In effect, their return was 
instantaneous, but so v/as his flight 
across the years. It was only to 
Ackerman that “time” seemed to 
hang heavily as he drove futureward, 
stopping at regular intervals to see 


through the gray haze that covered 
up the outside when the vehicle was 
in motion. 

At long last he saw them, but only 
for an instant and then through a 
fading fog. 

Again he saw them, hurried ahead 
of them and waited. They re-ap- 
peared in the same postures of their 
leaving, were present for a bare in- 
stant, and then were gone again. 

There were houses there the next 
“time”, houses and people that got 
in his way; the next “time” again, 
there was a village, and then a small 
city was there. 

But the returning group were 
slowing, and Ackerman saw that 
t'ney v.'ere changing their posture a 
bit. The looks of anger and fear 
were dying; tenseness was leaving 
their bodies : they were turning to 
face one another. 

It W’as upon the next “time” that 
Ackerman snapped his projector at 
them. He might as well have 
snapped his fingers; nothing hap- 
pened. 

He wondered, then smiled in frus- 
tration. How could he bring an ob- 
ject in from the other world that 
was not there? He could not; he 
could but wait until they returned 
and then grab them quick, again, be- 
fore they had a chance to do any 
damage, 

He raced forward quite a distance 
and looked them over. They w’ere 
moving novi?; walking and talking to 
one another. Ackerman could not 
hear them for he was in his “time- 
ship” with the “lid” down for in- 
stant flight. He cursed the haze ; it 
made a careful estimate of the in- 
stant of their arrival almost impossi- 
ble. Especially now when they were 
beginning to blend in with the peo- 
ple of the “real w’orld.” 

He saw it, then. They were idly 
Vv^alking, coming on t'ne “time-strata” 
of solidity a full yard above the 
ground. Descending; walking 
through a “Real World” building to- 
ward a “Real World” sidewalk. They 
w’ould meet — their “Real World”^ 
identities who were coming along 
the street in the same formation, 
talking in the same fashion. 
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Converging, wraith and ghost 
came together, passed through one 
another, approached a perfect regis- 
ter. Then as they blended into one 
being each, Ackerman gave a sharp 
cry and slammed down on his 
sv/itch. 

H e saw it again. They parted, 
wraiths from ghosts, and con- 
tinued on their respective paths. 
The group in the “Real World’’ con- 
tinued along the street, talking ani- 
matedly. The other s — solid to 
Ackerman and themselves, stopped 
in baffled amazement. 

They sav/ his car, and him. “What 
is this?” demanded Barry Ford. 
“Where did you come from? And 
how in the name of the Seven Dead- 
ly Sins do we seem to be walking — 
wading, so help me — ankle deep in 
the ground?” 

Ackerman sat down in utter weari- 
ness. He had done it, all right. He 
had brought them! He had split the 
instant on the instant, and with this 
result. 

In the world of “Reality”, Barry 
and Louis Ford, and Joan and Tod 
Laplane were free to go and tell all. 
In his world of “time-space”, Les 
Ackerman had four completely baf- 
fled people who would never have 
known of “time-space” and the split 
worlds if he, Ackerman, had not 
interfered. 

Fle had wondered about the de- 
struction of Calvin Blaine’s world, 
had sent Blaine off to find his — 
Ackerman’s — own previous “t i m e- 
self” because it had been Ackerman’s 
opinion that the destruction of Cal- 
vin Blaine’s wmrld only obtained in 
a situation where the Laplan e-Ford 
group had been returned. That, he 
believed, was a transitory situation 
that would be avcri-d ?s soon as he 
caught up with them. 

Then came the next blaze of men- 
tal lightning. Calvin Blaine was no 
man’s fool : knowing that Ackerman 
must release the other group after 
meeting Calvin for the first time, 
Blaine would also know that when 
he interrupted the love scene, it 
would be Ackerman’s first knowl- 
edge of Calvin Blaine. 


Then. Right then. If Calvin and 
Laurie Blaine permitted themselves 
to be caught up with the so-called 
“edge of time-space” with Lester 
Ackerman, the latter V7ould never 
meet the Laplane-Ford group. 

There would be no telling no in- 
formation, and hence no strife. That 
of itself would be fine. But the twin 
worlds would eventually come to- 
gether, both in “space” and in 
“time”, and trouble would ensue 
fron. that alone. He, Ackerman, was 
the only man ‘ who could do some- 
thing about that. 

Quickly, he brought the group be- 
fore him up to date. He told them as 
much as he could, told them to go 
and meet the Blaines, who were try- 
ing to get lost through the edge of 
the “time-split”. It took some tell- 
ing, some explanation, and quite a 
bit of convincing. 

Eventually, they agreed. "But how 
will we go?” asked Barry Ford. 

Ackerman wondered, and then 
grinned. “Simple; I’ll not wait long. 
For I shall send the next person I 
meet in “time” to this instant to 
meet me. In fact,” he said with gen- 
uine amusement, “I may send my- 
self. And here I come now — see?” 

The other car was sliding down, 
solidifying rapidly as it came into 
the “time-space” instant of Acker- 
man’s Unreal “oresent”. 

“We—” 

“Get going,” said Les; “I want to 
talk to myself in peace and quiet.” 
They left, and Ackerman went to 
t’ne other car. which had landed. 

HE DRIVER was a stranger. 
He was about Ackerman’s size 
and build ; perhaps a little less 
gaunt and strained. He had a cer- 
tain grim humor; sardonic, but still 
compassionate. 

He stepped from the car and faced 
Ackerman._ “So,” he said "with a sar- 
castic leer, “You nre Lester Acker- 
man. The Great Physicist!’’ 

“Now listen,” snarled Ackerman 
angrily. “I don’t — ” 

“Well, well!” laughed the other. 
“Look, Ackerman; for a Great Phy- 
sicist, you are certainly malting a 
sheer mess out of this.” 
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“It’s pretty much of a mess as it 
is !’’ 

“Only what you’ve made it. You 
know, I should really let you stew 
in your own juice; it’ll make a bet- 
ter man of you. It’s only that I v^'ant 
to see you come through this at all 
that I interfere. Chum, you've boiled 
up a real tangle.” 

“I have?” 

“This mess is of your making-.” 
insisted the stranger. “Shall I re- 
count?” 

“Please do,” snapped Ackerman 
superciliousl}?. “But after you tell 
me who you are.” 

“I happen to be Tansie Lee’s hus- 
band.” 

“Y o u — ” stammered Ackerman. 
That, possibly, was the one thing 
that could — and did — fluster him 
com.pletely. Not only that, but he 
showed it in every line of his body, 
every gesture, every stammering 
syllable. The other got a laugh out 
of Ackerman’s complete loss of 
personal control. 

“Don’t apologize,” he said. “I sent 
Tansie Lee ; I hoped that you would 
be smart enough to figure it out 
with her help. You aren’t.” 

“Did you instruct Tansie Lee to 
make love to me?” 

“Tansie did nothing wrong,” said 
the man. “What was wrong — com- 
pletely, and totally — was your atti- 
tude.” 

Then he ’neld up a hand as Acker- 
man was about to continue. “Not 
notv,” he said. “You’ve got to untan- 
gle this mess first.” 

“Go ahead,” said Les. “Untangle.” 

“You,” said Tansie Lee’s hus- 
band, “were met by rrn/ wife in a 
state of i.gncrance concerning this 
fine mir.u-n. You were intercept- 
ed by the Elaines, whom you, 3,’our- 
self, sent recently to do the inter- 
ceDtin<^. Yo-- e%'en c^ave them the in- 
formation that would best cause the 
breakup of intelligent understanding 
between Tansie and yourself. The 
Blaines reached you and intercept- 
ed. That fouled up my initial plans. 
Then you and the Blaines were in- 
tercepted again by the Laplane-Ford 


outfit — which you again sent to do 
the intercepting. Interestingly 
snarled, Ackerman; but when Barry 
Ford told you with such certainty 
that the Blaines were leading you to 
the instant of entrapped no-return at 
the so-called “edge of time-space”, 
Barry Ford was m,erely echoing your 
own fears. Fears which were in- 
stalled in you, by the way, by Barry, 
who was recounting your own — oh 
Hfill and Damnation !” 

“Mind telling me where the 
Blaines come in?” 

“Certainly. But I v;on’t. You 
brought them.” 

“I’ll be damned if I bring them.” 

The other man smiled knowing- 
ly. “As you tried to corral the other 
gang?” 

“Meaning?” demanded Les. 

“There’s many’s the slip. ‘A would 
some power the giftie gi’e us, to see 
ourselves as ithers see us,’ ” quoted 
Tansie Lee's husband. “I suppose 
you’re not to blame ; but you will 
agree that it is quite a mess.” 

“Agreed. Now what do I do about 
it?” 

“Ackerman, what started all this?” 

“A strange explosion brought 
about by the temperon metal in the 
cyclotron-set-up.” 

“And how is it to end?”. 

A ckerman sat down and put 
his face in his hands. “I don’t 
know,” he said soberly. “It seems 
that I am to make a c’noice between 
worlds. I can save one but not the 
other.” 

As Ackerman sat there, face low- 
ered and spirits lower, he v/as in 
complete misery and totally oblivi- 
ous to ever5^thing about him. One 
thing only penetrated the depth of 
his introversion. 

That one thing was the cool to'.ich 
of a soft hand on his shoulder. There 
was a delicate scent — one that 
brought memories, both delicately 
fond and angrily disconcerting. Tan- 
sie Lee seated herself beside him 
and put an arm over his shoulder. 
“Don't do that to him,” she said, 
speaking to her husband with plead- 
ing. 
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“I can’t live his life,” he an- 
swered; “one more thing, and he’ll 
be all right.” 

Ackerraan looked from one to the 
other, puzzled. Had he been the 
other man, he would have been con- 
sumed with jealousy, “V/hat?” he 
asked weakly. 

“I can’t tell you completely,” said 
the other, “but it has to do with the 
“tiine-fission” and the temperon; 
you’ll figure it out.” 

There came to Ackerman that he 
did have the answer. The v/ay to 
solve the problem was to use his 
ability to remove the temperon from 
the cyclotron, and t'nus avert the 
explosion ! 

Tansie stood up. “Come on, 
Les,” she said to him. 

“Come on?” he asked dully, 

“Yes,” said her husband. “Finish 
what jmu started ; you see, both 
Tansie and I have a rat'ner large 
stake in this thing.” 

He turned and headed across the 
ground to a second time ship, en- 
tered, and left. 

Ackerman stood up and shook his 
head nervously. “Well, Mrs. Lee,” 
he said, and he mentally winced as 
he used her pet prefacing word. 

She smiled, gaminlike, and said : 
“But I’m not Mrs. Lee. Tansie Lee 
is my given name. You see, Les, I 
am Mrs. Lester Ackerman!” 

“Ye— but— uh— ” 

She laughed gurglingly. “That’s 
another thing that is completely 
wrong with this ‘time-space’,” she 
said; “right now I’m married to you 
but you aren’t married to me. So if 
there’s any question of convention, 
Lester, you are the guilty party, not 
I.” 

Ackerman sat back down again 
and groaned. 

“But you be a good, sensible boy,” 
she promised coyly, “And someday 
you will be.” 

“So that was — me?” he asked in a 
strained voice. 

She nodded. 

“You mean to tell me that I didn’t 
recognize myself?” he demanded. 

Again she nodded. “You see, Les, 
you — and everybody — is used to see- 


ing him.self in a mirror. No face or 
person is symmetrical ; that mole on 
your riglit cheek is always on your 
mirror image’s left cheek — b u t it 
was still on the other Ackerman’s 
right cheek. Also, you expected that 
if sh'n ■'hd contain vriitrsslf, 

coming to get you as you so happily 
told tile Ferd-Lapiane outfit, you 
expected tliat you v/ould make some 
wisecrack about it. Tlierefore you 
didn’t expect yourself to be coming 
as ■ u ’i'*. Quite simple, call it.” 

“Another angle cn this mad 
tangle,” said Les. “I’ll be glad to get 
out of it.” 

“So will I,” said Tansie. 

“And I'm going to start right 
now !” 

9 

f pELOW THEM lay the de- 
^pressed green-glaze bowl of 
^atomic horror; above stood 
the silent laboratory, deserted and 
awaiting the arri%’al of the tech- 
nicians for the next morning’s work. 

Hazily in sight was the temperon 
sample, and the radiation counters 
were clicking off at' a fast rate. 

“Wliat are you going to do?” 
asked Tansie, in a voice that was 
filled v.'ith fear. 

Ackerman stood up and stretched. 
“I am going to remove that sample,” 
he said with an air of finality. 
“Then the time-fission will not 
take place, and there need be no ul- 
timate conflict between the twin 
worlds.” 

“You mustn’t,” she breathed. 
“No?” 

“No,” she told him. “For if you^ 
do. s'na’’ not And we will 

never — ” she let the sentence die. 

He faced her squarely. “Tansie,” 
he said, “It will be very easy for me 
to fall deeply in love with you. Giv- 
en another day, and it would certain- 
ly obtain. Yet the lives and desires 
of two people must not prevail to 
the deat'ri and destruction of a world 
full of people. Though it mean death 
to me, I could not live knowing that 
billions of people died because I was 
selfish.” 
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Tansie looked at him tearfully. 
“You’d sacrifice me?” 

“You make it difficult,” he said. 
“One life for a billion lives. And 
yet,” he said, brightly, “you do ex- 
ist; -does that not prove something?” 

‘ Only that in this world of prob- 
ability and unreal existance, I am a 
definite probability.” 

“Yes,” he told her. “This is the 
world of probability. I am not in the 
Real World, nor are you. If I do 
this, who is to tell me that we two 
may not go on forever in our own 
world of probability?” 

“No,” she said pleadingly. “Oh 
Les — I do so want — ” 

“I’ll chance it,” he said. “Because 
I must. I — look!” 

Tansie turned. There, appearing 
with that thickening of the sub- 
stance that characterized the arrival 
of a “time car” was the Blaines’ 
ship. And beside it was the other 
one. Doors emerged, and the six got 
out of their ships and faced one an- 
other. 

“So!” snapped Calvin Blaine. “We 
can finish this right here.” 

“Don't ask for mercy,” snapped 
Barry Ford. “Nor expect sportsman- 
ship. This is for keeps, and for the 
permanent existance of- a whole 
world.” 

Tansie shuddered. “They’ll fight,” 
she said. “Because whichever side 
wins, they will prevent the others 
from returning to their v.mrlds v/ith 
the information that is needed. One 
and one alone will survive — and it is 
not fair, four to two, and Calvin 
Blaine an elderly man.” 

Tod Laplane lifted his gun; 
Laurie Blaine, her blonde hair a shin- 
ing halo, pointed a revolver at Joan 
Laplane, who raced forward like a 
raven-haired fury, a gleaming knife 
in her hand. Barry Ford shook his 
broad shoulders and leaped — just as 
a shot rang out from the side. 

They all turned. And across the 
space behind the Ford-Laplane ship 
there came another couple. A second 
Calvin and Laurie Blaine, armed. 

In all, only four shots were fired 
before the embattled ones came to 
contact blows. Then the guns were 


wrested from fighting hands and it 
was tooth and nail. 

“Come on,” said Ackerman. “Be- 
cause what you see is but eight 
people. If we do not, there will be 
that many billions of people fighting 
to the death.” 

Their motion caught eyes in 
the fighting crowd. Both sides were 
apparently wary of more rc-inforce- 
ments. None of them knew how 
many would be coming back; it is 
conceivable that whole armies could 
be built up of people returning to 
fight this battle. 

But it was Les and Tansie Lee 
that they saw, and they stopped. 
Then Les and Tansie were in their 
ship, and Les was at the control 
board. 

T he other crowd boiled in, 

behind them, the fight forgot- 
ten, momentarily. They wanted Les 
Ackerman a’oove all, for he was in 
a position to nullify any of their 
acts, regardless of which side won. 
He v/as not going to elude them 
again; they would continue this bat- 
tle in Ackerman’s presence so that 
the winner would be able to overpow- 
er the p’nysicist. 

Ackerm.an nudged the automatic 
controls. The “time-space” vehicle 
started forward in space and back- 
wards in “time”. 

Behind him the two factions eyed 
one another suspiciously, and moved 
warily to get into fighting-position. 

Les turned briefly, and shook his 
head. Getting into that battle him- 
self would be no good. Let them 
fight! he said to himself. Give me 
"time”. Ackerman could best win by • 
removing the cause. 

He flipped the top-hatch open and 
groped out of the moving ship with 
his gloved hand — the temperon-coat- 
ed glove — hoping to locate by sheer 
luck the cyclotron target and the 
temperon sample. By luck aided with 
a good memory of v/here it was. He 
thought for a moment that he, him- 
self, was not far from here in both 
“time” and “space”. He was separat- 
ed in space by the radiation-proof 
barrier, and in “time” only by the 
few instants of temporal fission. 
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Then he saw it! Vaguely, dimly, 
distorted by the gray-green haze that 
enveloped the ship in motion. 

The ship stalled. It could not pene- 
trate the barrier of “time” to head 
into the “past” which would have 
been previous to the fission of “time”. 
So Ackerman nudged the power up 
higher and the temporal drive of the 
ship strained against the barrier like 
an automobile straining against an 
immobile wall. 

Ackerman reached for the tem- 
peron. 

Tansie cried: “No; Les!” She ran 
to take his hands from the open 
hatch. 

He took her by the shoulders and 
shook her gently. “You’ll be all 
right,” he said softly; “it is a chance 
we must take!” 

“But' — ” she said uncertainly, and 
stopped because of the roar that came 
from behind. 

“Ackerman!” bellowed Tod La- 
plane. “He’s removing the original 
temperon !” 

“If he does!” swore Barry Ford, 
“We’ll not exist!” 

Their private fight forgotten, both 
factions turned and hurled them- 
selves at Ackerman. 

Eight people to one — and Tansie 
Lee still against his purpose to boot ; 
he shook her free and reached, missed 
and tried again. 

The roar of noise stopped. Acker- 
man caught it out of the corner of 
one eye. 'Tansie Lee still believed that 
the removal of the temperon and the 
resulting correction of the “time- 
split” would make her non-existant, 
but she was standing there with a 
wicked-looking shotgun poised across 
one shapely hip. If she fired, the 
kic^ would turn her around, and 
Tansie knew it, for she was pointing 
the gun to her heft. The second shot 
v/ould sweep the right side of the 
room, and the chances v/ere excellent 
that no one would be much alive af- 
ter the third. 

Limbo — the land of iion-existance 
— might be her lot, but until she left 
here, no one was going to harm Les 
Ackerman. 

He shook all thoughts from his 


mind and reached again. And this 
time he touched it! 

T he gray-green haze parted 
in a flare of light. Ackerman 
saw both the deuterium-ice target 
and the temperon clearly; it was the 
latter that gave him pause. 

For out from the temperon sample 
was growing a shim.mering, uncer- 
tain sphere of energy. It expanded 
and then hurled itself outward with 
lightning rapidity. Out it went, to 
the ends of the infinite universe. 

Then destruction, sheer and com- 
plete, broke loose. “The “time-ship” 
was hurled away, but not before 
they saw solid matter burst into a 
coruscation of incandescent gas, and 
flame up out of its wraithlike self 
into a pillar of boiling clouds that 
headed for the sti-atosphere. Below 
them, the ground seared upwards and 
sintered downwards and fused into 
an ugly gray-green glaze. 

“So,” said Ackerman, shaking v/ith 
reaction. “So Lester Ackerman him- 
self is the cause of the fission in 
“time”. You may stop fighting, gen- 
tlemen. Tansie, you can stop point- 
ing that cannon at them, too.” 

Calvin Blaine came forward and 
took it from her shaking hands. She 
turned blindly, like an automaton; 
then she looked up at Les and reality 
came once more across her face. 
“Les !” she cried and hurled herself 
forward into his arms. 

Calvin turned to his other, “time- 
separated” self. “Please leave,” he 
said. “This is most disconcerting.” 

One Laurie Blaine shrugged at the 
other. “I don’t even like myself as 
competition,” she said. 

One pair of Blaines left the ship ; 
the other Calvin Blaine looked out 
of the window and chuckled. “They 
left,” he said, “just in time to get 
into that fight!” 

“Then this,” replied his daughter, 
“is the s’nip they came in.” 

“Ours is over there,” said Blaine; 
“let’s go.” 

“But what about them — and him?” 
asked Laurie indicating the others in 
Ackerman’s ship. 

“I think,” said Blaine, “that noth- 
ing we do can change much right 
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now; Ackerman himself is the one 
that must be moving next.” 

Barry Ford grunted angrily. It was 
quite apparent that a sudden thought 
had occurred to him. He herded his 
friends out and into their own ship. 

“Hell !” said Blaine, taking Lainde 
by the arm and almost hurling her 
out. 

“What’s got into them?” asked 
Tansie. 

“It has occurred to them that there 
is one more very definite danger for 
them all. They’ve got to go there to 
prevent it. Foolishly, they’re hurry- 
ing when they know t’nat I’ve got a 
lot of work to do first, and still will 
end up where they are at the proper 
instant.” 

“Work?” asked Tansie. 

“ITh-huh,” he said. “I’ve some cor- 
recting to do. Will you drive us 
along the Blaines’ side of this “Time- 
stream”. I’m going to peck at the 
t5'pevi?riter a bit.” 

❖ ❖ 

I T WAS a long time later. Acker- 
man had written several thousand 
words on the subject, and was now 
peering through one of the s’nip 
windows at tlie laboratory through 
which the “time-space” ship was 
parked. Then, satisfied, he nodded. 
“Push here,” he said cryptically. 
“Huh?” asked Tansie. 

“Part of my corrective work,” he 
said. “So help me, I started this 
mess ; I’m going to be the one that 
cleans it up.” 

He used the projector to drag a 
few odd items into the “time-space” 
from the “real world” laboratory. 

“On tire other side of that barrier,” 
he told Tansie, “there are a couple of 


characters bootlegging a bit of 
private research.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“They are going to have them- 
selves a high-grade atomic explo- 
sion.” 

“Won’t that be dangerous? And 
hov/ will it cause corrective 
measures?” 

Les grinned with self-satisfaction. 
“This,” he said waving his hands, “is 
the world of throttled research. Like 
all times of prohibition, there are 
people who will bootleg, v/hether it 
be liquor, dope, or knowledge. This 
explosion, however, will do two 
things to that world. They will un- 
derstand that there are a lot of peo- 
ple doing the sam_e thing — and will 
also know that this same thing 
might happen again and again, be- 
cause no one has the faintest idea 
of what anybody else is doing! When 
the first chemist mixed gunpowder, 
he was able to warn other chemists 
not to mix more than so much — or 
else. But after this atomic blowup, 
no one will be able to do any warn- 
ing — and they’ll not know what line 
of research these people were tak- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” said Tansie uncertainly. 

“Then, in order to bring it all out 
in the clear and the open, they must 
repeal their laws that throttle and 
forbid research. This will make 
Blaine’s world less divergent.” 

He reached forward with his tem.- 
peron-clad glove and took firm hold 
of the temperon sample in the “Real” 
world cyclotron. 

During the boiling, coruscating 
roar of the atomic hell, Tansie held 
her breath. The ship was driven awaj' 
before she spoke. 

“Temperon again,” she said. “Isn’t 
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that likely to cause another “time- 
split”?” 

He shook his head. “No,” he said. 
“‘Time’ splits only when there is 
two very definite possibilities for a 
future. Individual and minute acts 
such as might be called a major 
catastrophe on earth do nothing to 
disturb the ‘temporal’ advance. You 
sec, Tansie, Man is an animal pos- 
sessing free v/ill, and he can do as he 
pleases. But his ever}? act is based 
upon his past experience, and there- 
fore whatever he does is reasonably 
predictable. Therefore, while it is 
possible to state that a tree might 
grov/ in two possible ways, the fact 
is that it grows only one way and 
therefore we have no multiplicity of 
worlds of probability. There is no 
Wheel of If.” 

10 
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“Tough,” said Ackerman, “But bet- 
ter them than — ” 

“No,” said Tansie, taking his arm 
and shaking it pleadinglv. “Not mur- 
der, Les.” 

“Okay,” he said. “But you are mak- 
ing me a lot of trouble. By insisting, 
I mean.” 

“How?” 

“Watch,” he said. He drove the 
“time-space” ship back towards the 
“past”, and stopped it previous to the 
explosion. He plied the projector in 
the operating chamber of the cyclo- 
tron, and two people solidified and 
came to the unreal world. “Meet Cal- 
vin and Laurie Blaine,” said Acker- 
man. 

Tansie gulped and sat down hard. 

Calvin Blaine blinked and said : 
“How did this come to be?” 

Ackerman shook his head tiredly. 
lie handed Blaine the several sheets 
of typescript. “Here,” he said. “This 
gives you enough information for a 
beginning. Once you grasp the situa- 
tion, you are to do the job outlined 
on the last four pages.” 

He turned to Tansie. “Drive the 
ship to Barry Ford’s world, v/hile I 
try to explain what’s to be done.” 


“What are you going to do?” she 
asked him. 

“There’s some strings still untied,” 
smiled Ackerman, who v/as now mas- 
ter of the situation and worthy of 
the name of Great Physicist. “The 
Blaines are going to build me my 
laboratory !” 

He left Calvin and Laurie in the 
familiar woods of Wisconsin on the 
other world, complete with his pro- 
jector and the plans. Then down 
through the “time-space” he and Tan- 
sie went, on that world, to an era 
which Ackerman knew to be the cri- 
tical “time”. 

“V/e ‘pushed’ there,” he said. “Now 
we pry here.” 

“What kind of measure comes 
here?” 

“Same prescription,” said Acker- 
man, reaching for his temperon-clad 
glove. 

“And is this where the Ford-La- 
plane outfit comes in?” 

“No. Since this is the world of free 
research, the cyclotron laboratory 
will be remotely controlled and un- 
attended; no one will get hurt.” 

“But I don’t understand hov/ the 
same cure works on both worlds.” 
comnlained Tansie. 

“Very simple. The other world 
didn’t know what one another was 
doing because everybody was afraid 
to talk. In this world no one knows 
v/hat his neighbor is doing because, 
with everybody doing it, there is too 
little correlation of effort. No one 
has to ask anybody’s permission to 
tinker, and so when this laboratory 
goes up, again no one will be quite 
sure of what caused it.” 

“But those v?ho were running it 
will,” objected Tansie. 

Ackerman smiled. “Tansie Lee is 
one of my favorite cooks,” he told 
her. “She’s been cco'xing for years. 
And would Tansie know w'aat hap- 
pened if she mixed up a batch of 
baking powder biscuits out of her 
grandmother’s old tried and true 
recipe — used in the family for years 
— and vvhen she popped them in the 
oven to cook, they exploded and de- 
stroyed the end of the house?” 

“So?” she smiled. “You're going to 
take a standard experiment and fudge 
it up?” 
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“Yup,” he said with a grin, waving 
a bit of temperon, held in his tem- 
peron-clad glove. 

Again the explosion boiled sky- 
ward, and the flame and the blast 
seared the eyeballs and battered at 
the eardrums. Then it waii aver, and 
they were gone again. 

“And now?” asked Tansie. 

“Now we effect the coalescence of 
two worlds of probability,” he told 
her. 

^ 

W ES ACKERMAN drove the 
“time-space” vehicle at a head- 
long pace into the “future”. He nod- 
ded with satisfaction when he noted 
that the destruction of Calvin 
Blaine's world was not to be. And 
though he had never seen the op- 
posing success in probability — the de- 
struction of the world of free re- 
search — he knew about when its prob- 
able destruction took place. He 
watched, and was gratified to know 
that his acts had averted the success- 
ful culmination of either side’s plans 
for conquest. 

On through “time-space” went Ac- 
kerman and Tansie Lee, across the 
years until it v/as apparent that the 
twin worlds of dual probability were, 
indeed, coming closer together. For 
as Les explained it. when the world 
of throttled research opened up, and 
the world of too-free research closed 
down, they began to become more and 
more like one another. So they were 
coming closer together not only in 
attitude, but in “space” as well. 

Slovrly and ponderously they came 
together. It took years from the ini- 
tial tangential contact to where their 
surfaces were almost in perfect regis- 
ter. 

And Ackerman sought through the 
dcubled-world again and found run- 
ning the “time-space” vehicle diffi- 
cult because the congruency of the 
two v/orlds made through-passage im- 
possible. But across the world he 
went, even so. 

And he found what he was looking 
for. In both worlds, men were work- 
ing on research problems. It was a 
crazy scene; the laboratories were 
in excellent register, and appeared 
as one. The men, of course, were free 



to move, and they were not perform- 
ing the same acts. It made for a 
blurring, maddening scene to watch 
men working furiously in a large 
laboratory and working through one 
another. 

Then one man in each world turned 
from his work and held up a sample. 
They were about eight feet apart in 
space. 

Their fellows stopped v/ork also, 
and each group went below. 

“Now,” said Ackerman, “if we’re 
lucky — ” 

“This,” said Tansie Lee, “is where 
we part.” 

“Part?” he asked in wonder. 

She nodded. “I am going— back — to 
you — my husband. After all, Lester, 
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we have yet to meet for the truly 
first time. That is — ^well — I mean I 
can’t very well marry you twice in 
“time”, you know. You’ll have to 
make the acquaintance of Tansie Lee 
for the first time, too.” 

“When do we part?” 

“As soon as you are successful.” 

“I’ll be looking for you,” he said. 
Then he stopped short, standing in 
the hallway of the laboratory as the 
men trouped past — through — the two 
of them on their way to the cyclotron 
chamber below. 

He took her by the shoulders and 
turned her to face him. “I can kiss a 
married woman,” he said, “with a 
free mind so long as she is married 
to me.” 

She went into his arms to be held — > 
as she was holding him — close. Ac- 
kerman more than half expected an- 
other interruption, but it did not 
come. That annoying thought faded 
as he found his entire attention held 
by the softly eager woman in his 
arms. Long, tender, silent moments 
passed, and then returned reality. 

“I like your looks,” he told her. 
“And that was a temporary good-bye. 
I’ll be most careful not to make any 
mistakes.” 

Tansie’s eyes were shining brightly 
but she merely nodded and said only : 
“Auf wiedersehen, my darling.” 

A ckerman turned and hurried 
down the laboratory steps v/ith 
Tansie behind him. They arrived just 
as both technicians were placing the 
samples to be bombarded in the cy- 
clotron — one in each world but in 
perfect register. Ackerman stood in 
the room beside the big machine as 
the others left, his temperon-clad 
glo\'e poised over the congruent sam- 
ples. 

Then and only then he saw t’ne 
rest. They came hurriedly, fearfully. 
But not in hatred of one another. 

Calvin Blaine shook his head. “You 
should not have done this,” he said. 

“But it is done,” added Barry 
Ford. “Now he must have perfect co- 
ordination, or else.” 

Tod Laplane shrugged. “If he 
coalesces these twin worlds at the 
wrong ‘time’, there will be the 
damndest celestially cosmic explo- 


sion since the beginning of the uni- 
verse.” 

Louis Ford said: “Maybe that’s 
how the universe really started.” 

Laurie Blaine shook her head. 
“Don’t be a pessimist,” she said. 
Then she turned to Ackerman with 
pleading eyes. “Please be careful,” 
she said. “After all, you haven’t met 
Tansie Lee yet; and I am your wom- 
an, Lester.” 

Joan Laplane, as attractively dark 
as Laurie Blaine was beautifully 
blonde, stood beside the other girl. 
There was no sign of scorn, nor even 
em’oarrassment between them, and she 
added her bit to the moment: “You’d 
not destroy a v/orld for the love of a 
woman, Lester. That’s commendable. 
I’ve not mentioned hov/ I felt be- 
cause of reasons known to both of 
us. But,” she said to Ackerman, but 
facing both Tansie Lee and Laurie 
Blaine, “until Lester places a wed- 
ding ring on some girl’s finger, I’m 
considering myself as active competi- 
tion.” 

Tansie laughed confidently. 
“Dream on,” she said, “but remember, 
I’m the one he’ll marry.” 

“That’s only a good probability, 
said Laurie. “But no certain thing.” 

“Shut up,” said Calvin Blaine. 
“This is no time to get his neiwes on 
edge. Ackerman, don’t do it. Let 
these worlds diverge again, and go on 
whole.” 

Ackerman shook his head. “Can’t 
be done,” he said. 

Then the cyclotron started beside 
him, and a stream of bluish haze sur- 
rounded the target and the sample. 
Ackerman timed it, and then clamped 
his hand down hard on the bit of 
temperon in the machine. . . 

* * 

T here was a solid wave of 
sound, and a torrent of sheer 
energy t’nat stormed at them. The 
earth shook in a series of abrupt 
shocks, and from somewhere there 
converged a film of shimmering 
something that marked the boundary 
of a field of energetic force. It came 
closing in, and disappeared within 
the bit of temperon. That much Ac- 
kerman saw before he blacked-out 
completely, shaken with pain. 

But this was no atomic explosion. 
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Instead of sending the laboratory 
skyward in a billowing cloud of 
energetic particles, the force of the 
blast was confined to the space with- 
in the cyclotron room. 

And then the energy that was com- 
pressed by the spherical shell was 
driven into the “past” — into the era 
of “fissioned-time”. That period need- 
ed that cosmic energy in order to 
function at all. 

The cycle was ended, the story 
finished. Ackerman had started the 
fission, and had effected its end. 

The cyclotron workers, all un- 
knowing, had coalesced; had become 
a single probability again. They en- 
tered, and found Ackerman lying 
there. 

It never was explained to their 
satisfaction. Nor could they under- 
stand why and how he managed to be 
in the cyclotron chamber during a 
bombardment without getting badly 
irradiated. Ackerman accepted their 
help and their solace for his aches, 
but said no more. 

He started to leave the laboratory, 
and he was very thoughtful. He alone 
of them all ■was here. The Fords, 
Laplanes, and Blaines were all gone 
inexplicably — possibly back into the 
realm of unreal “time”. That meant 
that the Blaines went back to their 
laboratory to be — 

Not necessarily. Forev/arned is 
forearmed and Ackerman had no 
proof that they were in the explosion. 
They could not stop the blow-up, 
but they could, and probably would, 
leave for safety so soon as the time- 
conservation-energy factor returned 
them. 

But even so, Ackerman was sorry. 
Sorry, and yet glad. For his possible 
woman-trouble had gone along with 
the trouble with the time-split. 

Ke looked cut of the door and 
sav.’ — 

Tancie Lee- ! 

“Tansie!” ke shouted. 

RAN — and crashed through 

i.M the glass of the door, landed 
on the sidewalk in a welter of brok- 
en glass. She turned. “Impulsive, 
aren’t you?” 

"Tansie !” he breathed, reaching for 


her hands. 

“That is my name,” she said, “But 
who are you?” 

“Les Ackerman,” he told her. “And 
you’ll be seeing a lot of me!” 

She sm.iled. “Come and tell me 
about it,” she said. She looked up at 
him leadingly — and for the first time, 
Lester Ackerman noticed that her 
eyes ’were as blue as any blonde’s — 
Laurie’s, for instance, but her com- 
plexion was definitel}^ brunette, as 
dark as Joan’s. Her auburn hair was 
— .about halfw'ay between. 

He linked arms with her. “This,” 
he said, “is probably the best of all 
probable worlds.” 

* * * 

Epilogue — 

The woman moved from her hus- 
band’s arms and faced the vehicle 
with distaste. “I hate to go,” she said. 

“You must,” he told her. “And 
quickly, or there will not be enough 
power to penetrate the ‘Real World’ 
back to the ‘fissioned-time’. I’d send 
someone else, but no one but you and 
I can go through ‘time’ to the dual 
worlds.” 

She nodded un’nappily, and started 
the machine. It disappeared instantly, 
leaping the “time” between nov/ and 
the “time” of fissioned probability, 
where such a machine could easily 
function. It was back immediately, 
and she hurled herself tearfully into 
her husband’s arms. 

“I’ve muffed it terribly,” she 
sobbed. 

He stroked her head, and then seat- 
ed her on the ground beside the 
machine. He got in, disappeared, and 
also returned instantly. 

“There,” he told her. “And that is 
that.” 

He lifted her from the ground, put 
his arm about her lissome waist, and 
v/alked her to the house, leaving the 
machine. 

Tomorrow he would dismantle it. 
It v.'as the only one of its kind, and 
its usefulness was over. Finished, 
washed-up, obsolete. After a total 
Real Operating Time of less than 
ten milliseconds. 

But during which time it had real- 
ly been around! 

THE END 
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Now he could see into the 


great ship, and the beings 
looked like titanic Humans. 
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The Crew of the Conquest believe themselves to he the first men 
to leave the Earth — until another spaceship, an enormous 
spaceship, is sighted. Only the other ship can only be seen from 
certain angles .... 
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ERGEANT Rosoff, the red- 
haired radarman of the Con- 
quest, took little interest in his 
own dreams. Once in a long while he 
had a nightmare worth remembering 
a day or so; that was all. But on the 
twenty-fourth day out of Earth, he 
suddenly remembered a dream he had 
had when he was nine. 

He had gone to sleep with his head 
full of a new determination, born of 
a visit to the Pittsburgh freight 
shuttles — he was going to be an en- 
gineer. That, and the whistles for 
the night shifts in the mills, trig- 
gered his dream. He was aboard a 
slow train through paradise. There 
was limpid air and sunshine, and 
green all around him, and every- 
where a thousand wonderful things 
to see. But he couldn’t look; he had 
to stoke, and he would be punished 
if he stopped. At last the temptation 
overcame him and he stole a glance 
— but They detected him, and the 
blow began to fall, and . . . He awoke, 
shivering on the narrow cot. 

That v/as why he didn’t lift his 
face from the light-trap of the 
iconoscope, when the muffled roar 
of the Conquest’s engines abruptly 
died away. Behind him there was 
an eager shuffling and Captain 
Cronin brushed past him, clinging 
with brown, muscular hands to the 
handrail, his sneaker-clad feet touch- 
ing the deck awkwardly every yard 
or so. Evidently Cronin thought he 
ought to go through the motions of 
walking, even though there was hard- 
ly any gravity. Sergeant Rosoff sat 
where he was and kept his eyes 
steadily on the quivering, green radar 
pip. 

“Aren’t you coming. Rosy?” Cron- 
in said, taking a fresh handhold. “I 
should think you’d’ve had enough 
of that ike by now. We’ve hit our 
orbit, so you can let the beam go 
hang.” 

“Yes sir,” Rosoff sig’ned, and got 
up. For twenty-three days these four 
men, the first to attempt the moon 
circuit which unmanned ships had 
been making for a year, had had no 
mors than split-second glimpses out 
the ports. “Never mind the gawp- 
ing,” iron-gray Colonel Lazar had 


ordered. “A moment’s inattention on 
the way and we’ll ail be corpses ; 
there’ll be plenty of time to look 
when we take up our orbit.” 

But when the moment came, Ser- 
geant Rosoff remembered his dream, 
and was afraid to look. 

“Coming, Rosy?” Captain Cronin 
repeated. He didn’t bother to wait 
for an answer. Bj^ the time the ser- 
geant had clutched the handrail, his 
superior v/as out of sight around the 
center bulge, where the gyroscope 
shaft was. Just before he vanished, 
Rosoff saw a disc of bright, clear 
white light crawl across his back. 

Rosoff knew it v/as moonlight, 
coming through the plastic camera 
port, but it was a second or so be- 
fore he could forget the sunshine 
of paradise. With a lopsided grin, 
he hauled himself along the passage 
to the bulge and squatted. Let the 
others look through the big observa- 
tion port in the bow. He’d steal his 
first glimpse. 

T he FIF.'ST thing he saw v/as a 
ship. 

The walls of the tube refracted 
the brilliant glare from the surface 
of the moon confusingly, but there 
was no question about the ship. It 
was too big to doubt. 

How big, he couldn’t tell. There 
are no perspective lines in space. 
But something in the lines of it 
made him think that it was several 
times the size of the Conquest. Also, 
it looked — efficient. 

Rosoff closed his eyes for a mo- 
ment, but afterwards the thing was 
still there. Russian? he thought. Or 
— Martian or something like that? 

“This,” Sergeant Rosoff told him- 
self wryly, “is what I get for peek- 
ing.” 

He straightened up and squeezed 
himself around the bulge. Ahead, a 
flood of moonlight was pouring 
dov/n the passage, and when he en- 
tered the control room it was like 
being plunged into icy silver. The 
three officers seemed dazed by it; 
they talked in whispers. 

“Beg pardon, sir — ” 

“What — oh. Don’t be formal, 
Rosy,” the Colonel said affably. 
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“We’ve made it, man! Look at it! 
That’s better than the pictures, eh?” 

“Yessir,” said Rosoff. “Have you 
seen the other ship, sir?” 

Captain Cronin turned his head 
sharply. “Other ship? Could they 
have sent a scout-rocket along after 
us or — no, you must have seen a 
sharp crater-shadow, Rosy. There’s 
nothing down there.” 

“No, sir,” Rosoff insisted. “I know 
a crater when I see one ; this was a 
ship.” He stepped up to the operat- 
ing ledge and peered out at the 
dazzling, pocked globe ahead and 
below. “It’s hidden by the bulge of 
our own ship here. But it’s there. 
I couldn’t tell for certain, but I 
think it’s larger than we are.” 

All three were staring at him now. 
“You’d better be right, Sergeant,” 
Major Leigh growled. “This is a 
hell of a time for a practical joke.” 

“No joke, sir.” 

Leigh grunted and reached for the 
controls. Colonel Lazar raised his 
hand sharply. “Vv^hat do you plan, 
Leigh?” 

“Couple of turns on the gyro — 
turn us where we can see this phan- 
tom.” 

“Better not; we’re no kiddy-car. I 
don’t want to risk setting up an os- 
cillation we can’t stop. Where did 
you see this from. Rosy?” 

“Star'ooard camera port, sir.” 

The Colonel floated off the ledge 
and went down the passage. The 
others filed after him. Rosoff could 
hear them jockeying for their turns 
at the port, and muffled vocal noises. 
’When they came back, their faces 
were ghastly in the glare. 

“Sergeant Rosoff,” said Lazar. 

“Yessir?” 

“You saw that thing first. Did it 
move into view, or was it just float- 
ing there like it is nov;?” 

“Just floating, sir. It seems to be 
following about the same course we 
are.” 

“The question is,” said Captain 
Cronin, looking handsomely grim, 
“who are they? They’ve got a hell 
of a lot more on the ball than the 
U. S. Armj;-, that’s a cinch. If they’re 
unfriendly — ” 

Rosoff coughed. “Sir — we’ve never 


lost an unmanned rocket, have we?” 

“Not out this far — oh, I see what 
you’re driving at. That must have 
been out here long before us— -would 
have pinched our first robot shots 
if they were out for trouble.” 

“Yes, sir. But that’s not quite 
all—” 

“You bet it’s not all,” Colonel 
Lazar broke in. “If they come from 
our planet, they don’t come from 
our country. And whatever other 
country sent them has been almighty 
careful to keep quiet about it. So, if 
they’re showing themselves open- 
ly—” 

“ — they don’t mean for us to get 
back with the news,” Cronin finished 
from the operation ledge. “I think 
that’s the answer. I can see them 
from here now. They’re overhauling 
us.” He scanned his shipmates un- 
happily. “I think I’m about to learn 
the answer to a lifelong question.” 

“What’s that?” Lazar demanded 
irritably. 

“Whether or not a baked bean 
dodges when the can-opener ap- 
proaches.” 

T he giant vessel drew closer 
very slowly, but it was plain 
that Rosoff had underestimated its 
size. It was long and smooth, like 
an anti-aircraft bullet; it had no 
ports, no jets, no obvious armament, 
and no visible means of support — and 
it could have used the Conquest for 
a lifeboat. 

“They’ve crossed our course,” 
said Leigh unnecessarily. “They’re 
rising, but they can’t intercept us 
now without swerving back again.” 

“I don’t doubt that that baby can 
make a U turn on a dime if he wants 
to,” Lazar muttered. “There’s some- 
thing else on his mind ; do you sup- 
pose he doesn’t see us?” 

“Can’t very well, sir, unless he’s 
got a radarcast going out,” Rosoff 
said. “I think we’re too small to 
notice against a black sky, and the 
Earth is ’way off line.” 

“Hm,” said Lazar blowing gently 
into his moustache. “Then we’ve met 
by chance? I can’t say I like that 
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any better — it means the moon must 
be swarming with these monsters. 
No, I’m afraid we’re It.” 

There was a moment’s long pause 
as the four of them waited, watching 
the pointed prow of the other ship 
slide into view in the thick plastic 
port. The Conquest was silent ex- 
cept for the whir of the air condi- 
tioners, just above the threshold of 
audibility. 

Major Leigh slapped the hand- 
rail with the heel of his hand. “Why 
don’t they do something?” he said 
to no one in particular. 

Lazar had been rubbing his gray 
chin, staring abstractedly through 
the port. Now his brows drew down; 
he darted a hawklike glance at Ros- 
off and snapped, “Sergeant, go and 
find out if they’re signalling. You’ll 
be relieved as soon as the rest of us 
get into our pressure suits. Cronin, 
get your suit on and then stand by 
the engines. I’ll take the board.” 

Rosoff darted back down the pas- 
sage, propelling himself by a tug at 
the handrail, a push against the in- 
ner hull. He paused again at the 
camera port, but the other ship was 
out of sight. 

He pulled himself into his chair, 
snapped the seatlock down, and 
turned on the radio transceiver, un- 
used since they had passed the Heav- 
iside Layer. When it warmed up, he 
turned the dial carefully from the 
highest frequency he could receive 
to the lowest and back again. It was 
silly, of course; nothing came 
through but sun-static. He assumed 
that he had been given a detail to 
keep him busy, and philosophically 
kept at it. 

A fter about twenty minutes 
Leigh came back, his bald head 
shining dimly under the laminated 
glass fishbowl. The polarizing film 
stopped almost seventy per cent of 
direct light, but there was enough 
glare from the gray steel bulkheads 
to show his features clearly. He 
waved a tightly-sheathed arm at 
Rosoff. “Okay,” said the diaphragm 


below his helmet. “Go get your suit, 
Rosy. Pick up anything?” 

“No, sir,” said Rosoff. “What’s hap- 
pening up forward?” 

“Nothing,” said Leigh irritably. 
He picked up the radio headset, let 
go of it again, and switched the out- 
put to the loudspeaker. The room 
filled with a crackling roar. 

Rosoff propelled himself aft to the 
sleeping quarters, got his suit out 
of the locker and struggled into it. 
All the fastenings were in front, but 
it still took him ten minutes of earn- 
est effort to get the thing adjusted 
properly. 

When he got back to the control 
room. Colonel Lazar and Captain 
Cronin were seated tensely on the 
ledge, staring at the v/hite torpedo 
shape which now filled less than an 
eight of the observation port. Being 
without orders, Rosoff made himself 
as unobtrusive as possible and 
watched. 

After a moment Cronin said, 
“Whatever power they were using 
is off again. Thev’ve struck an or- 
bit.” 

“Yes,” said Lazar. He shoved a 
thick finger at the intercom stud 
and said, “Leigh, you can cut off 
that damned racket now. Come up 
here.” 

The blare of static ceased, and a 
moment later Leigh joined them in 
the control room. He looked at Ros- 
off, floating with his line clipped to 
the aft handrail, but said nothing. 
After a moment he moved over be- 
side the sergeant. 

Cronin, who was not normally an 
imaginative man, said slowly, “Colo- 
nel, I have the damnedest feeling 
that they don’t even know we’re here 
— that we’re beneath their notice, or 
something.” 

Lazar snorted. Without turning 
his globed head he remarked, “I sup- 
pose they’re a sort of blood corpuscle 
in the ether, eh? Now, if a phagocyte 
happened to come along...” 

Cronin’s body jerked convulsively 
against the seatlock. “Look!" 

It was over so quickly that Ros- 
off was not quite sure what he had 
seen. In the port, something huge 
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and shining appeared for a split in- 
stant, flashed past the other ship 
and was gone. He saw the ship lurch 
and begin to drift slowly toward the 
bottom of the port. A dark streak 
appeared on its upper limb, revolved 
slowly and disappeared. A few mo- 
ments later it reappeared and van- 
ished in the same way. 

Rosoff’s involuntary start had car- 
ried him away from the handrail. He 
grabbed for the short line automat- 
ically and reeled himself in. “What’s 
that? What’s that?” Lazar was say- 
ing. “...hit them,” Leigh’s voice cut 
in. They’re out of control, they’re 
fall — ...” “A meteorite, by God!” 
Cronin shouted. All of them stared 
through the port, gauging the alien 
ship’s fall. 

2 

LOWLY, very slowly, it de- 
scended and grew larger in the 
port. Then it stopped. The gash 
left by the meteorite, or whatever 
had struck it, appeared once more, 
vanished and ^id not return. The 
ship had stopped rotating. 

“They’re under control again,” said 
Leigh with evident disappointment 
in his voice. 

“Partly, anyhow," corrected Lazar. 
“Take another sight on it, Leigh. 
I want to know whether or not 
they’re using power, and their course 
and velocity with respect to us.” 

Leigh trained the twin barrels of 
the range-finder on the ship ahead 
and took readings at one-second in- 
tervals. He punched the keys of the 
tiny mechanical calculator and an- 
nounced, “They’re not using power. 
I didn’t measure the angular pro- 
gression, but it isn’t much. If they’re 
in a crash trajectory, it'll take them 
a long time to hit.” 

“What about their speed?” Lazar 
demanded. 

“Well, we’re overhauling them at 
the rate of two point nine feet per 
second. Let’s see, our present velo- 
city — ” 

“All right,” said Lazar; “I don’t 
want the absolute velocity. That’s 


enough. In other words, if they main- 
tain their present course and velocity 
we’ll overtake them in — that’s about 
a thousand feet an hour — about five 
and a quarter hours.” 

Leigh agreed, “That’s close enough. 

I can give you the exact time if you 
v/ant — " 

“It's too damned close !” said 
Cronin. “If you’ll excuse me, sir, I , 
think v>?e should change our course 
as soon as Leigh can figure a new 
orbit. If we keep on as we are, all 
we can hope for is that they won’t 
take the trouble to board us. That’s 
carrying optimism a little too far.” 

Lazar looked at him. “I wish it 
were that easy. Captain,” he said. 
“Our fuel safety factor is six per 
cent. We can change course; but if 
we do, it’s anybody’s guess whether 
we’ll land safely or not. In any case 
— Leigh, that six per cent gives us 
about two or three degrees of arc to 
work with at this speed, doesn’t it?” 

Leigh nodded. 

“All right,” said Lazar. “Call it 
three and say that we start the jets 
twenty minutes from now. How far 
away would we be from that thing’s 
predicted position at the end of five 
hours?” 

Leigh took another r e a d in g , 
punched the calculator again, scrib- 
bled on a pad for a minute, and final- 
ly looked up and said, "About five 
hundred miles, give or take fifty.” 

“All right,” said Lazar again. He 
opened his seatlock, snapped his line 
to a ring on the control ledge, and 
turned to face the other three, float- 
ing in a sitting position a few inches 
above the chair-arm. “Now look here. 

I grant you, Cronin, we’re in a dan- 
gerous position if we keep to this 
course. But suppose we make the 
maximum correction our fuel reserve 
allows, and suppose those guys out 
there have got their ship repaired 
by the end of five hours. That’s a 
dangerous position too. We’ll not 
only have let ourselves in for a nasty 
landing, but we’ll have no fuel re- 
serve to maneuver with if they do 
come after us. The question is, which 
would you like — the frying pan or 
the fire?” 

“And which is which?” said Ros« 
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off, forgetting himself. He added 
“sir” just in time. 

AZAR LOOKED at him in some 
surprise, obviously having for- 
gotten momentarily that the sergeant 
was present. Then he nodded. 
“Right,” he said. "God knows, that 
six per cent factor isn’t likely to do 
us much good either way. But maybe 
it’s vital; anyhow it’s all we’ve got. 
But how the devil are we going to 
tell, one — ” He stuck out a gloved 
finger clumsily. “How seriously is 
that ship damaged? Two — is it 
armed? "Three — what are its inten- 
tions toward us, if any? Four — how 
much fuel reserve has it got, and 
what speed can it make? A.nd so on.” 
He slapped the hand down onto his 
thigh, then put his other hand on the 
chair to steady himself. 

“Any comments?” he asked. “Make 
it quick.” 

“I still say let’s not take any 
chances,” said Cronin immediately. 
“Let’s get as far away as we can, and 
ta’xe our chances v/ith the landing.” 

Lazar looked at Leigh, who 
frowned. “I don’t know. Colonel,” he 
said; “I sure wish we had more data.” 

“Hm,” said Lazar, and his eye 
fell on Sergeant Rosoff. “What 
about you. Rosy?” he said. 

Rosoff sweated slightly. He had 
an opinion, but offering it would be 
sticking his neck out. If it were fol- 
lowed and turned out to be the 
wrong thing — and if they managed 
to get back to Earth with whole 
skins anyhow — That was too many 
ifs, he decided. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “I’d suggest 
a compromise. If we change course 
now, we’ll get only five hundred 
miles, v/hich won’t be enough any- 
ho\v if that thing is as fast as it 
looks. Suppose we were to keep this 
course for two hours more. If we 
decide then to change course, we’ll 
still get half that distance. Mean- 
Vvhile we’ll hat'e had two hours to 
observe them, and we may learn 
enough to make a better decision.” 

Leigh gawped at him, and Cronin 
looked a little sore, but Lazar nod- 
ded slowly. “I’ll buy that,” he said. 
“Any other comments?” 

There v/ere none. 


■^URING THE first hour, the 
alien ship grew to twice its 
former apparent size, but they saw 
nothing of interest. The rounded, 
narrow tail which it presented to 
them was perfectly featureless, glow- 
ing uniformly like the rest in the 
moonlight. They could detect no 
change in the ship’s motion, and 
Leigh’s observations, taken every ten 
minutes, confirmed that there was 
none. In this time Leigh also cal- 
culated its orbit, and found that at 
their nearest approach the Conquest 
would be not more than half a mile 
above and to port of the other ship. 

During the second hour, part of 
the gash made by the meteorite came 
into view again, and they could make 
out occasional flickers of movement 
inside it. It must have been this, 
Rosoff thought later, which deter- 
mined the odd decision Lazar made 
then. Like the sergeant himself — 
like, in some degree, Cronin and 
Leigh as well — Lazar wanted to 
know. It would have been madden- 
ing for a man of any imagination to 
pass that silent, strange shape with- 
out learning what it was and what 
it meant. By this time, without any 
further discussion, they had aban- 
doned the possibility that the ship 
came from their own planet. 

“I’m going to risk it,” Lazar 
summed it up. “As you say, Cronin, 
the consequences if we fail to get 
back and report this ship may be 
very serious. For all we know, it’s 
the first scout of an invasion fleet, 
and so on — it’s easy enough to fill 
in that picture. But we don’t know; 
that’s the whole trouble. There are 
two other possibilities \ve can’t ig- 
nore. One, that the crew of that ship 
is a potential enemy, but that they’re 
so badly hurt that they’re no danger 
to us. Two, that this is a purely 
accidental meeting, one which might 
not occur again in a million years. 
I personally would never forgive 
myself if I’d failed to do everything 
in my power to investigate that pos- 
sibility.” 

He finished, “We’ll stay on this 
course, gentlemen, until we reach 
conjunction or until something hap- 
pens to alter the circumstances. If 
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they make no move to board us, then 
by God, we’ll assume they’re a dere- 
lict and board them.” 

Two hours later, he called for a 
volunteer. 

^ 

Rosoff, although he had acquired 
some knowledge of astrophysics in 
his pre-Army days and had always 
been fascinated by the idea of space- 
flight, was not one of the original 
members of the crew; he had been 
chosen almost at the last minute and 
almost as an afterthought. He was 
the only noncommissioned officer 
aboard the Conquest, and his only 
official duty was to watch the radar 
ike. But for some reason it' was ob- 
viously expected that he would vol- 
unteer first. The logic of this was 
not quite clear to Rosoff. He volun- 
teered anyhow. 

Floating in the ship's tiny airlock 
while the air was being pumped out 
of it, Sergeant Rosoff, twenty-seven 
years old, red-haired, unmarried, 
with a face that looked by turns 
brutish and scholarly, remembered 
his dream again. 

For the third time he checked the 
belt that held, among other equip- 
ment, the ten reaction cylinders with 
their double-grip frame. The throb 
of the air-pump stopped, and a sig- 
nal light winked on in the bulkhead. 
Rosoff turned the dogs and swung 
the door open onto empty space. 

Remembering his dream, he was at 
first not at all startled to discover 
that the alien ship had vanished. 

Below, the molten-silver disc of 
the moon was where it should be; 
the stars were in their former posi- 
tions. Ahead, and to his right where 
the alien ship should have been 
hanging, was nothing at all. 

Amazement took him then, and he 
thought. Good Lord, can it move 
that fast? He thrust his phonejack 
into the wail socket and said, “Can’t 
see the ship from here. Colonel. 
Wh^re is it?” 

There was a pause and then La- 
zar’s voice answered, “What do you 
mean you can’t see it? It’s square 
off the starboard bow.” 

Rosoff took another, unnecessary, 


glance out the open airlock door. 
“It’s not there, sir,” he said. 

The pause was longer. Finally 
Lazar said, “Come up here.” 

Rosoff dogged the door tight again 
and opened the valve in the inner 
door. 

In the control room, he looked out 
the port and saw the ship ; it was al- 
most exactly w4iere it had been be- 
fore. 

“All right, explain yourself. Ser- 
geant,” said Lazar grimly. “Have 
you turned yellow, or what?” 

Rosoff felt be’vvildered. “I don’t 
quite know, sir,” he said humbly. 
“All I know is, that ship is not vis- 
ible from the airlock.” 

Lazar heistated, then said, “Take 
the board, Leigh. I’m going to see for 
myself.” 

f’’^p'WENTY minutes later, Lazar 
was back. Fle stared long and 
hard at the torpedo-shape visible in 
the plastic port. He said, “I will be 
damned.” 

Cronin asked incredulously, “Colo- 
nel, do you mean it really doesn’t 
show from the airlock?” 

“It doesn’t,” Lazar said. “Let me 
think.” 

After a moment he said, “Look 
here, do any of you know anything 
about the Unified Field Theory?” 

Rosoff waited a second, then 
cleared his throat tentatively. “I 
know a little, sir,” he said. 

“Well, Sergeant,” said Lazar, “is 
there anything in it to account for 
that?” He waved his gloved hand at 
the ship. 

“No, sir,” said Rosoff unhappily. 
He consider.ed a moment, and a wild 
idea struck him. “Look, sir,” he said, 
“there's just one thing that might 
account for it.” 

“What’s that?” asked Cronin. 

Rosoff put a finger to his helmet. 
“This is laminated glass,” he said. 
“The ports are pressure-formed plas- 
tic — stronger, but they haven’t made 
it in anything but plate form yet. 
It sounds crazy, but it looks as if 
plastic made by that process is the 
only thing you can see the ship 
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through. If the ports were made of 
glass, we’d never have known it was 
there.” 

They digested that in silence for a 
moment; then Leigh said, “Is it 
there?” 

“Certainly,” snapped Lazar. “That’s 
sloppy thinliing, Leigh.” He turned 
to Rosoff. “You’ve come up with 
more useful information than any- 
body else so far. Can you suggest 
any reason why it should be that 
way?” 

Rosoff hated to admit it, but, “No, 
sir,” he said. “I don’t know much 
about the plastic, except that it’s 
forced into moulds at several thou- 
sand pounds pressure, and it’s very 
heavy and strong.” 

“That’s as much as I know,” ad- 
mitted Lazar. “But nobody’s ever dis- 
covered any odd optical properties in 
it, or the Army never would have 
used the stuff.” 

“That’s so, sir,” Rosoff said. "That 
seems to indicate that the ship out 
there is made of something not found 
on Earth, or else something present 
in very minute quantities. . . 

Another idea occurred to him. 
“Colonel,” he said slowly, “I read an 
article last month about a new sub- 
atomic particle called the neutrinel- 
lo. Let me think — I believe it has 
about the mass of an electron and the 
size of a proton — and no charge. 
There was originally some attempt 
to identify it as a component of the 
cosmic ra3?s, but it broke down. Any- 
how, what I’m getting at is, this par- 
ticle was discovered by means of a 
plastic that fluoresces V\?hen a burst 
of neutrinellos hits it — and I’m al- 
most sure it’s the same plastic Vv'e're 
using for ports.” 

He paused. So far it \vas okay?, but 
the next part was wild. 

“Go on,” said Lazar, leaning for- 
ward intently. 

“Well,” said Rosoff, “suppose the 
neutrinello is a new kind of atom 
rather than a new kind of particle. 
Suppose there are sections of the 
universe that are made of it — stins 
and planets and people on the plan- 
ts who build spaceships.’* 


“You’re stretching probability a 
bit, aren’t you?” Cronin put in. 

“Not yet, sir, but I will in a min- 
ute,” Rosoff told him respectfully. 
He cast a glance out the port, then 
looked at Lazar again. “Then sup- 
pose that this plastic doesn’t fluo- 
resce under the impact of a neutri- 
neilo — it would be easy to be wrong 
about that, since it’s just been dis- 
covered — but that electromagnetic 
energy emitted or reflected by neu- 
trinellos makes t’ne stuff fluoresce. 
Perhaps — ” he groped for a mo- 
ment — “perhaps neutrinellos are 
atoms in a special state of matter, 
and some of the atoms in the plastic 
are forced into that state by the 
pressure-moulding.” 

“Hm,” said Lazar. “That would ac- 
count for their ignoring us, anyhow. 
If it’s true, it means that they’re 
not dangerous to us and never were. 
Pity %ve can’t investigate them fur- 
ther.” 

Rosoff started, thinking of the 
spare sheets of plastic in the com- 
partment forward of the engines. 
“V/e can, though, sir..." he said. 


Excerpt from transcript of verbal 
report made by T/Sgt Elmer 
Rosoff to the AAF General Staff, 
Nov. 26, 1960. (Certain sections are 
deleted for security reasons.) 

f WENT down to the airlock 
again and worked the hatch open. 
All I could see was space, but 
when I lifted the disc of plastic — 
it was two feet wide and pretty 
heavy, but I could handle it all right 
under those conditions — there was 
the ship again, as plain as day. It 
gave me a creep;/ feeling. 

I took a deep breath and shoved 
myself off the lip of the hatchway. 
V/Iien I twisted m;/ head around to 
look, it was just as if the Conquest 
v/ere a balloon, and I'd pushed it 
away with my feet. I had no aware- 
ness of having moved, at all. 

It was 13:20 hours by my chrono- 
meter, and I remember thinking that 
at 15:20 hours I wouldn’t have any 
more air. Then I took a good look 
around — and, I don’t know, it was 
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the enormous depth of space all 
around me, and the way everything 
looked either black or frozen, and 
the lack of sound, and so on. , .and a 
feeling I’d had earlier, that I didn’t 
belong out here at all, that it was 
wrong for some reason. . . Anyhow, I 
funked. It was at least a minute be- 
fore I could pull myself out of it. 

Then I sighted through the plastic 
and aimed the other way with my 
reaction gun. I saw the gas stream- 
ing out of the muzzle and felt the 
recoil, but it still seemed as if I were 
just hanging there, and the Conquest 
had begun to spiral away from me 
slowly. 

I didn’t catch on until I noticed 
that the moon, down below, seemed 
to be revolving. Then I figured out 
that my grip on the gun was wobbly, 
because I had to hold the disc with 
one hand, and that had put me into a 
spin. 

First I tried holding the disc be- 
tween my legs, but I was afraid I 
might lose it; so I loosened my belt 
and jammed it under • there. After 
that I was going to try to get out 
of the spin. But when I thought 
about it, it occurred to me that the 
spin was a good thing — I had to face 
one way to fire the gun properly, 
and the other to see the ship through 
the disc. So that’s the way I did it. 
I wanted to keep as flat a trajectory 
as I could, so each time I turned to- 
ward the ship, I lined it up with a 
couple of bright stars, one near the 
nose, one near the tail. When I faced 
around to the Conquest again, I fired 
at it; when I could see the other 
ship, I’d check on its apparent posi- 
tion with reference to those two 
stars. 

Then it occurred to me that so far 
I had no way of telling when I was 
at midpoint. I tried to guess by the 
apparent size of the alien ship, but 
no luck. I tried the Conquest, and 
that was easier. It looked about as 
big as it had across the launching 
site from the control shack, and I 
knew that was about a quarter of a 
mile. 

I looked at my chronometer again, 
and I’d been in space for seven min- 
utes. That didn’t seem like long 


enough, so I coasted for a while. I 
figured that I had plenty of time to 
decelerate, because I hadn’t fired 
continuously up till then. About the 
third time around after that, though, 
the ship looked alarmingly big. I 
couldn’t see all of it at once throug’n 
the disc by now, and I realized that 
I had absolutely no idea how close 
I was. 

After a while I thought of a way 
to find out. I took the cylinder off 
the reaction gun — it was about empty 
— and tossed it ahead of me. 

It was pretty hard to see the cy- 
linder against the glare from the 
ship’s hull, but I watched it all the 
way. When I’d counted up to a 
hundred and ninety yards, the cy- 
linder touched the ship — and simply 
went on in. 

I stared at the place where I’d 
seen it last. For about a minute I 
was too stunned to think straight. 
Then I shoved the disc back under 
my belt, clipped another cylinder 
into the gun, and fired straight 
ahead of me until I’d used up the 
cylinder. 

I took another look through the 
disc. As far as I could tell I wasn’t 
getting any closer, but I wanted to 
be sure. 

I ’nad a thirty-foot line attached 
to my belt, with a small electro- 
magnet at the end of it. It was no 
good for grappling, of course, but I 
tossed it out and it didn’t touch. I 
kept reeling it in and tossing it out 
again while I thought things over. 

One thing, I knew I didn’t want to 
blunder into that ship without a 
little more idea of what I was doing. 
The ship couldn’t be contra-terrene, 
of course, or the cylinder wouldn’t 
have simply disappeared; but just 
the same, I didn’t like what had hap- 
pened. . . 

* * * 

OSOFF wondered briefly if he 
ought to turn around and go back, 
ask for new orders. . . He discarded 
the idea. It would waste time he 
didn’t have, and the whole difficult 
passage would have to be made over 
again — probably with no gain at all. 
Little as he knew about modern 
physics, he was the best-equipped of 
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the Army ship’s crew to deal with 
this problem. Lazar had apparently 
read a good deal, but had no train- 
ing; the other two were hopeless. It 
was up to him. 

In the next instant, impatience al- 
most mastered him. Out here, every 
second wasted was an incalculable 
loss. He wanted to go ahead and 
finish the job, but something too 
vague for definition held him back. 
He forced himself to think calmly 
and clearly. 

Neutrinellos . . .a special condition 
of matter? a new kind of atom? 
Rosoff groped in the abysses of the 
mathematical universe, and found no 
foothold. If there were no possible 
contact between the ship’s kind of 
matter and his own on the macro- or 
microscopic scale, he’d have no 
problem. But there was, obviously. 
The vital question was, how much, 
and what conditions governed it? 

There were two general possibili- 
ties, to begin with. One was that the 
ship had come from a remote sec- 
tion of the universe. This was en- 
tirely possible; it looked capa'ole of 
making such a journey; but the as- 
sumption gave him nothing to work 
on. The second was the contrary as- 
sumption. That one implied other 
such ships operating in this corner 
of the universe, other planets, per- 
haps other suns, other meteorites — 

And the ship had been struck, ap- 
parently, by a meteorite. 

It was a staggering idea, but Ro- 
soff accepted it without question and 
went on immediately to the submi- 
croscopic aspect of the problem. The 
matter which composed the ship was 
real; to its occupants, the ship un- 
doubtedly had mass and solidity, was 
in every way normal. But in terms of 
the familiar universe, that matter did 
not — could not — possess any of the 
characteristics of “normal” matter. 
To the cylinder, the ship did not ex- 
ist. 0. E. D. 

Then, Rosoff decided, you had to 
drop another prejudice and accept 
the idea of an indefinite number of 
serial universes. The only workable 
explanation was that the alien ship 
belonged to another four-dimensional 
continuum ; that the appearance coin- 


cided with the actuality — the ship 
was not here, in this space. If you 
imagined the two universes as two 
indefinitely thin cards in a deck — 

Not infinitely thin; indefinitely. 
You had to suppose some kind of 
structural arrangement that bound 
all the cards together into a deck; 
otherwise, for one. thing, the alien 
ship might as well show up here one 
instant, beyond Arcturus the next. 
And that meant that particles under 
great stress could be presumed to 
have an, extension into adjoining con- 
tinua. An atom, say, would look like 
— Rosoff imagined a sphere with two 
collar-buttons attached to it. The 
tiny knob at the top, or ’oottom, 
would be all he could detect of the 
whole thing. A “ neutrinello” . To a 
member of the alien ship’s crew, the 
big sphere would be all there was. 

Except, of course, that you’d have 
to use at least nine dimensions to 
describe such an atom accuratelv ■ ■ ■ 

9.i 

OSOFF felt the way he had 
when he’d evolved a beautiful 
nev/ wave-quantum theory, which had 
taken his professor three days to ex- 
plode. Careful there aren’t any holes 
in this one, he told himself. Id ore 
than a term mark depends on it. 

He let his mind swing back to the 
final question: what would be the 
effect on “normal” matter of the 
particles that composed the alien 
ship? Apparently, none, so long as 
the ship moved comparatively slow- 
ly with relation to the “normal” uni- 
verse. The atoms of his body, for in- 
stance, would pass readily betv/een 
the much tinier and farther-separated 
units of the ship. Collisions would 
take place; their effect would be 
negligible. 

But — 

But it was slow-moving neutrons 
that triggered an atomic reaction. If 
the ship used atomic power, and he 
happened to pass through one of its 
engines. . . ! 

That might explain why the skip 
was here in the first place, so close 
to their own orbit. To the aliens, a 
planet of this continuum would be 
an area in space where atomic reac- 
tions got out of control. They’d de- 
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vise means of detecting such areas, 
and they'd send out ships to chart 
them. . . 

Rosoff felt a little sick. Somehow 
his intuition had stolen a march on 
logic: it must have been the percep- 
tion of this danger that had made 
him stop and deliberate. But the 
counter-urge to go ahead, to waste 
no more time, had almost been the 
stronger. 

It’s a good thing to follow your 
hunches, he thought — and then re- 
membered that his dream amour. tsd 
to the stronge.st hunch of all — and it 
was one that could not be followed. 

> 1 : Hf 

When I thought I had it figured 
out, and v/.as safe enough, I fired 
another blast and tossed out the 
magnet line again. As soon as it 
touched, I fired in the other direc- 
tion, killing all but a little drift to- 
ward the ship. I let myself get within 
ten feet, and then killed the rest of 
it. 

What I wanted now was some kind 
of an entrance, open or closed, it 
didn’t matter which, I could have 
gone in through the opening left by 
the meteorite, but for all I knew, 
that would put me in the engine 
room. 

I eased myself along the hull with 
the shortest bursts I could get out of 
the gun, and pretty soon I came to 
a place where there was a circular 
mark about ten feet across. 

You have to understand that none 
of this stuff looked normal. I mean, 
the hull of the ship didn't look like 
metal, and this crack in it didn’t look 
like a crack. What I saw was just a 
flat, shimmering, faintly violet mass, 
with a perfect circle drawn on it. 
There was no impression of depth. . . 

I assumed it was an entrance. I 
lined myself up Vv?ith it, made sure I 
wasn’t drifting with respect to the 
ship, and I tossed an em-pty gun cy- 
linder av/'ay. The gun v/as no good 
now; I had to improvise from then 
on. Incidentally, I v/ould suggest that 
a set of small lead weights should be 
added to the equipnsent on those 
suits. 

Well, I moved head-first toward 
that hull, and very slowly into it. 


It was a maddening feeling, and I 
wanted to stop the worst way. But, 
of course, it was like going into noth- 
ing at all. The hull moved toward 
me — it had a sort of granular ap- 
pearance and I could see it move 
when I was that close — and it passed 
through the plane of my disc, and 
then i v;as inside. . . 

PART is very hard to de- 
scribe. It hit me all at once, and 
there wasn’t an inch of it that was 
familiar. Over to one side, I remem- 
ber, there was a set of what looked 
like spheres that had been stepped 
on before they had hardened. But 
when I looked again, I saw that they 
weren’t just mashed out of shape, 
they were — 'Well, there was a reason 
for their being that particular shape, 
and while I was looking, it was per- 
fectly clear. I mean to say, when you 
look at a part of a machine, for in- 
stance, even if you don’t know what 
the part is for, you can tell it has 
a purpose. It was like that. But after 
I looked away, all I could remember 
was the squashed-globe impression. 

All the time, of course, I could see 
empty space out of the corner of my 
eyes. It made everything seem unreal. 

And when I looked upward 
through the disc, I could see a kind 
of complicated network — But k 
wasn't exactly a network either, be- 
cause when I looked at it closely I 
could see that the parts weren’t con- 
nected to each other, only to the 
bulkhead over me. And yet the longer 
I looked at it, the more obvious it 
was that the relation between the 
parts v/as what mattered. When I 
thought about it later, it was the 
same way — all I could think of v/as 
“network” even though I knew it 
was wrong. 

I forgot to say that everything in- 
side was the same as the hull in color 
and general appearance. Some things 
seemed to be a little deeper violet 
than others, but that was all. It was a 
little like a picture taken by infra- 
red light, but that doesn’t describe it. 
Nothng describes it. 

No, sir, I didn’t see anything that 
loo’Ked like a weapon. Like one of 
our weapons, that is. f couldn’t as- 
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sign any function to any of the 
things I SEW. . . 

9S$ ^ ^ 

. . .except the woman. Rosoff knew 
instantly, with an abruptness that 
left no room for doubt, that it was a 
woman. He stared at it, while the 
bulkheads of the corridor flowed 
very slowly past him, and wondered 
how he knew. 

The thing’s shape was as outland- 
ish as anything around him, but much 
more complicated. There were 'por- 
tions that v/ere almost spheres, and 
connecting things like rods pulled 
out of shape... Part of it was be- 
yond doubt a head, and when Rosoff 
vaguely realized that it was in the 
center of the thing, the fact barely 
registered, and did not shock him 
at all. He could not see it clearly as 
a whole; he could only see his im- 
pression of it. 

His impression was, that it was a 
human being, and it was beautiful. 

He had already cut sections of rope 
from the magnet line, but he had 
barely presence of mind enough to 
pull one of them out of his belt and 
hurl it forward. 

Twisting, the line passed through 
the alien creature’s body and sound- 
lessly disappeared. Rosoff’s motion 
stopped abruptly as it left his hand. 
Gradually, as he watched, the crea- 
ture’s movements seemed to take on 
more meaning. Rosoff could almost 
persuade himself that he was watch- 
ing an ordinary-looking wo. man in a 
spacesuit, making adjustments at a 
control panel set into the bulkhead. 

He had interruptions of vision, dur- 
ing which the creature’s body seemed 
as outlandish and meaningless as be- 
fore; but these grew less frequent. 
V/hen the creature revolved sudden- 
ly and shot off down a cross-coridor, 
the picture that remained on Rosoff’s 
retinas was perfectly clear and ordi- 
nary — a young woman rather like his 
sLster with an intent look on her 
face. 

I FOLLOWED one of the crew 
down into what must have been 
their control room. I tised foot-long 
sections of the magnet line, and it 
worked pretty well, but I had trouble 


on the turn. I got into a room off the 
corridor that looked as if it were 
full of huge fans, revolving horizon- 
tally, and the blades apparently going 
right through me. 

In the control room there were, I 
think six or seven of them. They 
moved around so much that I never 
could count them. All around the 
bulkheads there were sections that 
had thin, bright lines moving across 
them. Maybe they were television or 
radar screens. If so, maybe v.'hat I 
saw was the electronic impulses that 
produced the images. . . 

There were a lot more of those 
complicated shapes, and I got the im- 
pression that the crew v/as under 
pressure — afraid, m.aybe, or at least 
working under stress. No, sir, it v/as 
just an impression, and I’ll admit 
I had a lot of funny ones while I was 
in the ship . . . 

ije 

One of the creatures kept taking 
Rosoff’s attention away from the 
rest. By this time they all had faces 
— not the same faces twice in a row, 
but he was never confused about 
which was which. 

When he looked at this one, he 
always thought. He looks like Grand- 
pa. The face it wore was usually 
bearded, and there was an impression 
of age, of lines in the face that stood 
for long experience, for calm ap- 
praisal and cool judgment. And there 
was something else for which he had 
no name, but which was infinitely 
reassuring. 

This person was floating in the 
middle of the room, watching the 
bright patterns that flashed across 
the bulkheads, occasionally turning 
to speak to one of the others. When- 
ever there was a pause in the activi- 
ty of the others, they looked to him. 

For a long time Rosoff had had 
the vague impression of sound all 
around him — an amorphous murmur 
that was not really there, suggestive 
of the low whir of machinery and 
the sounds of activity far off in the 
ship. The tiny hiss of the air valve 
in his own suit was perfectly dis- 
tinct from this, and it annoyed him; 
be tried to ignore it. 

Now, when the alien creatures 
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turned to one another, Rosoff had 
i/>3 distinct impression that he could 
hear them speak, although the 
sounds remained far-off and unin- 
telligible. But suddenly, when the old 
man looked up from his work and 
his eyes stared almost directly at 
Rosoff, he heard these words clearly: 

“V/e have ten minutes.” 

That woke him up, a little. He 
thought, My God, I must have gone 
off my nut. The faces grew slightly 
more vague but they did not disap- 
pear. Only by straining his eyes very 
intently could Rosoff see the enig- 
matic shapes behind them. 

He did not want to see them very 
much; what he was seeing instead, 
even if it was an hallucination, was 
too fascinating. The faces and forms 
of the alien creatures were still ephe- 
meral. never twice exactly the same; 
hat the individual character of each 
became more marked with every in- 
stant. There was the young woman 
whom Rosoff had seen first, there 
was the patriarch; there was an older 
man, who was sometimes a woman; 
there wa.s a tall man whose eyes 
glowed darkly in an alabaster face. 

When they looked at each other, 
love shone in their faces. They were 
not drawn into themselves, Rosoff 
thought, as a group of men would 
be in a similar situation: they were 
drawn more closely together. 

4 

NE OF them left the control 
room, and I followed. I had 
trouble with the turn again, 
and when I got to the corridor I’d 
come in by, it was blocked halfway 
dovi^n by a door that had apparently 
come down from the overhead. I 
went through that, and the outside 
hatch was open. 

I decided that the creature must 
have gone around to the break in the 
hull. I knew approximately where 
that was. I used the reaction gun 
again, and found it without any 
trouble. 

He was near the edge of the hole, 
looking in with a sort of periscope. 
At least — I may be assuming too 
much, but that was what I thought at 


the time. Anyhow, I got up beside 
him and looked down into the hole. 
It was as if I v/ere in a wind-tunnel 
full of smoke. All I could see was 
this brilliant white rushing past me, 
nothing else. I didn’t know what to 
make of it at first, and then I got 
out of there fast. 

I was sure it wasn’t what it looked 
like — smoke — because it wasn’t visi- 
ble until I got right over it. The 
only other explanation I could think 
of was that it v^as hard radiation. If 
I was right, it explained a lot. The 
meteorite must have done plenty of 
damage in the engine room — they 
had a chain reaction that was out of 
control. 

The whole thing was due to go up 
any minute. 

When I looked around, the alien 
was gone. I shot back to the airlock 
and got inside again. Just as I round- 
ed the turn in the corridor, the whole 
troupe of them floated up and passed 
through me, one by one. 

I followed them. Others came in 
from side passages, but I managed to 
sort out the ones I’d been watching 
before. Well, sir, as I say, I may 
have assumed too much, but I was 
sure I could identify them. 

About five hundred feet down the 
corridor, they turned left. I followed 
them down a short side passage like 
the one I’d come by, and through a 
hatchway, but I overshot and found 
myself out in space again. 

Before I could turn around and 
get my bearings, something bulged 
out of the hull and went tearing past 
me. I lost it, then found it again. 
By that time it was a long way off, 
but as I watched it, it swung around 
and came to rest. I aimed the reaction 
gun and took out after them. I know 
it was a foolish thing to do, but a 
lot of things didn’t occur to me un- 
til later. Right then, I only wanted 
to be in that lifeboat. 

No, sir, there may have been other 
lifeboats, but this was the only one 
I saw. 

I got to it, finally — it must have 
been more than half a mile off — 
jvent clear through it and had to turn 
around and enter from the other side. 
That time I figured it correctly, and 
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stopped in the middle of the boat. It 
was small, compared to the parent 
ship, but I’d judge it was about ten 
times the size of the Conquest. All 
of the creatures I’d seen before 
were there, and a half-dozen that 
were nev/. They were all looking to- 
ward the parent ship, and I believe 
there must have been a port in that 
side of the lifeboat. If there v/as, it 
was as opaque to me as the rest of 
the hull. 

I saw a little of the engines, yes, 
but they didn’t make any sense to 
me. 

# * * 

T he tension was heightened in 
the control room of the small 
craft. Rosoff could feel it, material 
as the sheerest cobwebs, all around 
him. The aliens in the room were 
floating very near together, staring 
motionlessly out the side of the 
boat. Their changing faces, now more 
than ever, bore a single expression. 

Rosoff saw nothing, felt nothing, 
but at a given instant he knew that 
the parent ship had blazed into ex- 
tinction. He saw it in their faces. 

He watched them with an intensity 
that held him motionless, barely 
breathing. Their faces were very 
clear now — strong, enduring, intent — 
and there was sound, even a tantaliz- 
ing hint of color. 

Rosoff knew he had only seconds 
left, and he strained to see, to hear, 
to understand. He saw the patriarch 
turn to the others, and heard him 
say: “Well, children; but we still 
live.” 

He saw also the patriarch’s smile. 
Now, strain as he would, the hint 
of color vanished slowly, ,and the 
faces blurred, the sound drilled. He 
could barely make out the young 
man’s face against the distorted, in- 
comprehensible pattern that underlay 
it. He heard, 

“How far to the nearest. . 

He heard, or imagined, the reply. 
“ . . .We have one chance in ten.” 

^ ‘-f! 

One of them moved over to the 
control board, touched something — 
and the lifeboat whipped out from 
under me. 

I was floating in space. The disc 


showed nothing but stars. All of a 
sudden they got blurred and I real- 
ized that my head ached, and my 
arms and legs felt heavy. 

I finally figured out what was 
wrong, but I had to look at my chro- 
nometer to do it. It was 14:55 hours. 
I had about twenty-five minutes of 
air left, and the timer had cut down 
my oxygen flow. That was what 
made me feel so groggy. And, of 
course, I didn’t know where the 
Conquest was. 

I still remembered the constella- 
tions Td used to line up the alien 
ship, and I had a general idea how 
far the Conquest should have trav- 
eled in its orbit. Just the same, it 
was a long shot. . . 

* * 

Rosoff felt very strange and alone. 
He knew it would help him get his 
bearings if he increased the oxygen 
flow to normal for a few seconds; 
but it seemed like too much trouble. 
He didn’t want to be distracted ; he 
wanted to bring back the swiftly- 
fading memory of the aliens. 

He conjured up a face v.'hich was 
almost one of the many faces of the 
patriarch; but not quite. The trouble 
with it was that it was only human; 
the patriarch’s had been human-as- 
symbol, with the power and mystery 
of his alienage beyond it. 

He felt a sense of loss, which grew 
until it was unsupportable. Once in a 
million years, he thought. I’ll never 
see them again, so long as I live. 

His dream had been right; it was 
not safe to look! 

“For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
and drunk the milk of Paradise.” 

jSt * if: 

I saw a sudden flash of light, and 
knew it must be the searchlight in 
the Conquest. I headed after it, aim- 
ing by the stars and compensating 
as well as I could for the Conquest’s 
motion. After a long time I decided 
I must have overshot, and I turned 
around. Finally I saw another flash, 
not far away. My oxygen was giving 
out by then, and I don’t remember 
much more. I think I slammed into 
the hull, and somebody came out and 
got me. 

End of report. 
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Confidential^ Preliminary examina- 
tions indicate that T/Sgt. Rosoff has 
undergone a definite personality 
change as a result of the experience 
described in the attached report. He is 
moody and shows more introversion 
than formerly; his responses to emo- 
tional situations are markedly dis- 
torted; and he complains of inability 
to sleep, impaired digestion and gen- 
eral nervous tension. There is a pos- 
sibility that these changes are pro- 
gressive in nature, and it is recom- 
mended that T/Sgt. Rosoff be sub- 
jected to further examination with a 
view to possible discharge for the 
good of the service. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Lieut. A. N. Clifford 
12/13/62 P. N. Sec., A. P. Gen. Hosp. 
* * * 

^ HEAD, through the forward 
M. aa. screen of the lifeboat, only a 
handful of stars glowed dimly. 
Athor, the Eldest, with his children 
grouped around him, sat watching 
them. “When the Universe was 
young,” he said, “that was what our 
ancestors called the Milky Way.” 

The youngest, Eldron, shifted his 
glittering, immortal body in a com- 
plexity of pattern which expressed 
resignation and hope. Completing the 
thought, he said aloud, “You your- 
self answered the pathos in that, 
Athor — ‘We still live’. They never 
could have dreamed that the human 
race would come this far, still re- 
taining its identity.” 

“Twenty;three people,” signalled 
Otel, the next youngest, with a ges- 
ture that described the tiny ship and 
its occupants. 

“Yes,” said Athor, “and one star 
remaining to give us haven, if we 
can reach it. The symmetry remains. 
Shall we weep for the lost multi- 
tudes, children — or shall we honor 
them by living courageously?” 

Eldron altered his life-substance, 
forming for an instant the image of 
Man as he was thought to have ap- 
peared in immemorial days — rigid 
torso and four limbs, the round head 
upon its short, strong neck, the 
whole vibrant with repressed and un- 
dreamed energies.. “What v/ould he 
think,” Eldron asked, “if he could 
see us as we are now?” 

“Surely that’s a meaningless ques- 
tion?” said one of the others gently. 


“I think not,” Athor put in. “As 
you know, the ‘Time’ field is too 
powerful for us to use or alter ; 
nevertheless, the binding extensions 
of matter do penetrate t’nat field 
and can be detected over intervals 
measured by the Universal Rhythm. 
The distance between ourselves and 
the second Adam, across the temporal 
field, is correct for such detection; in 
fact, the mass of binding extensions 
we observed just before our ship 
was wrecked might easily have been 
that of a body known to him — his 
Earth, even, or his Moon.” 

“A strange thought,” said Otel, 
musingly. “If he had been flying here 
at the correct time — and if he had 
had the necessary equipment — he 
might have seen us, the final product 
of his line. Who can say what the 
result might have been?” 

Solemnly, they considered it. It 
was a kind of thinking in which 
they seldom indulged, the poetry of 
that late day being more rigidly 
centered upon reality; but the time 
was a special one. It was permissable 
and morally gratifying to construct 
a fantasy upon the second Adam, see- 
ing that almost nothing really was 
knov/n about that 20th Century hu- 
man who had been the only male 
spared by the First Holocaust. 

But Athor, whose knowledge and 
power of integration were greatest 
of all, formed in his turn an image 
more detailed and convincing than 
Eldron’s, calling upon his incredibly 
ancient memories of pictures and de- 
scriptions more ancient still. 

The others looked upon the image, 
seeing the strength and the bewil- 
dered passions that were in the 
young red-haired human’s face. 
Speaking through those lips, Athor 
said, “I think he would only have 
been frightened and awed. Even we, 
w’no see the end clearly before us, 
cannot look upon the whole truth of 
the universe without flinching — and 
he was less than we are.” 

So saying, Athor returned to his 
normal shape — the shape which, if 
Rosoff had for one instant seen it 
truly, would have driven him into 
the furthest depths of insanity. 

THE END 



(illustration by Luros) 

THE TERHHH 

by Alfred fJ&pp&l 

The wars of nerves, the cold wars, of the early Twentieth Cen- 
tury pale into insignificance beside the fear that besets human- 
ity when Jan Carvel returns from space! 


I J^ROM QUINTUS Bland's His- 
^ tory of Mankind, Chapter 
- XXIV “The Terror.” 

These are the halcyon years. The 
awful goad of the Terror is gone 
and men can look into the sky with- 
out fear. The new colonies thrive 
among the low red hills of Mars, in 
the icy moraines of lo, Europa, and 
Titan. Starships are poised on the 
outer moons; perhaps soon Earth 
will wear a diadem of stars. 

Yet some of the bitterness of the 


fear-ridden years is v/ith us still. 
Forgiveness does not come easily to 
those who have suffered the humili- 
ation of the Terror; there are the 
blighted lives to remember, and the 
unfortunates who lived and died 
under the threat of annihilation from 
the sky. Jan Carvel’s memory is 
accursed — for it was Carvel v/ho 
brought the Terror. 

Of the man himself, little is 
known. He lived — and died — in the 
first decade of the Conquest of 
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Space, or in the last decade of the 
Nationalist Era, since they coincide. 
A few short years had passed since 
the first successful Moon flights and 
the establishment of the Space Sta- 
tions, and the tensions that had been 
mounting among the nations of 
Earth were nearing - the breaking 
point. 

Luiiaris was ‘Moon Base' then, and 
the launching racks were pointed 
back toward Earth and not toward 
the planets. Intense activity had 
turned the Moon into an atomic 
arsenal — a focal point of all the 
destructive arts men had learned 
during and since the Second "World 
War. 

The Old Countries, mainly the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United States of America, 
stood with v/eapons poised ; the 
seemhngly eternal Cold War stead- 
ily growing hotter. Moon Base was 
American, and the Space Stations ' 
were Russian; a parity of weapons 
had been reached and jingoists cried 
for war. 

History does not record the exact 
date of Jan Carvel’s departure from 
the Earth-Moon System. It is known 
that he was an American, a qualified 
Moon pilot, and a fanatic on the 
subject of planetary exploration. It 
is also known that he boarded an 
experimental long range rocket- 
bomber without authorization and 
vanished from the arsenal in Tycho. 
Some have -suggested that he did not 
steal the craft and that he was ac- 
tually ordered on his epoch-making 
flight, presumably in search of mil- 
itarily useful information. This is 
unlikely. Having reached the Moon 
and turned it into fortress, the 
United States lost interest in space 
travel. Carvel chafed under the 
restrains placed upon him and the 
Bureau of Security; it is therefore 
more than just probable that he took 
it upon himself to press the cause 
of exploration without authority or 
sanction. , 

■ The result of this irresponsible 
course of action was predestined. 
Carvel lost his ship and his life. 
But he left a legacy that was to 
shake the world. 


^ feN THE evening of January 
17, 1971, some six years after 
Carvel’s disappearance from Moon 
Base, the Pacific Radar Watch de- 
tecte.d an approaching missile. It was 
tracked for routine interception, and 
one Ground to Air Missile was ac- 
tually launched at it before its errat- 
ic course identified the unknown 
rocket as a space-craft in distress. 
Fortunately, the GTA Missile v/as 
caught and neutralized before inter- 
ception occured, and the approach- 
ing space-craft was allowed to crash 
in the middle of California’s Central 
Valley near v/hat was then the city 
of Fresno. 

Search crews found the wreckage 
and it was immediately established 
as the experimental rocket-bomber 
stolen six years before by Jan Car- 
vel. It was badly smashed ’oy the 
crash, and in addition seemed to have 
sustained a considerable amount of 
battle damage. 

A charred body was removed from 
the rocket and identified as Jan 
Carvel. The craft’s papers, however, 
were in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, it being indicated that Carvel 
sacrificed his life to protect them. 
These papers, consisting of some 
photographs, some crudely drawn 
planetary maps, and a diary, were 
contained in a steel box addressed 
to the Secretary of Defense. They 
were rushed to this official without 
delay, fortunately he was at the 
time in New Washington, somewhere 
under the Great Lakes. 

Within twelve hours, a meeting 
was held among the Chiefs of State 
of all the Western Powers. Two 
hours later, a special courier-plane 
was dispatched to Kuibishev, the nev,r 
Russian capital beyond the Urals, 
and the greatest joint effort in the 
history of mankind was begun. The 
Terror had come to Earth... 

>{« H? * 

From the text of the President of 
the United States’ message to Mar- 
shal Vasili Kemprov, the Russian 
Dictator. 

“...in spite of our differences. 
Therfore, I urgently request that 
you personally authorize the dis- 
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patching o£ qualified Russian ex- 
perts to join in the scientific council 
now convening here to evaluate these 
terrifying documents. 

“If you desire, hostages may be 
exchanged to assure the safety of 
your personnel ...” 

^ ^ Jii 

From the Carvel Diary. 

I stood on the thin snowdrifts and 
looked westward, into the setting 
sun. The vastness of the silent desert 
was red with faintly visible plumes 
of sand that rode high on the icy 
air. Above me, the sky was cobalt 
and the stars shone bright and un- 
winking. The nearer moon rode low 
on the horizon, almost touching the 
tiny disk of the sun. I was alone, as 
I have been since leaving Earth. 
Nowhere on this world is there life, 
but here men might live and thrive, 
for there is beauty and peace. 

Later. I have found a rich vein of 
uranium ore. The ship’s converter 
will serve to refine it. I can go on. 
When I return, I will build a cairn, 
to prove that one man, at least, was 
sane. 

Later. The landing was difficult, 
for the heat of the rocket-blast vola- 
tilized the frozen methane under me. 
As I let her settle, the ship dug a pit 
in the glacier and now she lies half 
buried in the yellowish ice. 

I slept and fed myself and put on 
a pressure suit. Outside, the cold and 
the black sky pressed in on me, mak- 
ing me afraid. It is never dark here, 
for the planet fills the sky like a 
bloated yellow balloon. In the far 
distance, I can see a fault in the 
glacier, and the black rock of this 
mocnlet shows through. I think 
there is silver in the rock. It streaks 
it in a pattern of filligree. 

There is little here but the chal- 
lenge of keeping alive. The cold de- 
presses me and the giant in the sky 
fills me with vertigo. I shall go on. 

Later. A giant ahead and a giant 
behind. The blackness of space is all 
around me, and I gro%v used to it. I 
sleep and eat little now and v/eight- 
lessness is beginning to sicken me. I 
have come a long way. 

The system ahead shows promise. 


Later. I landed the ship on a wide 
plain. Rubble is everywhere. Perhaps 
this was once a moraine, but even the 
glacier is gone now. In the light of 
the sun I can see a rising fault like 
a palisade. Some low hills and a 
talus flank it. Bright colors are 
sparkling there. I think the cliff is 
thick v/ith gem deposits. 

Later. I do not like to leave this 
moonlet. It is small and friendly. 
The air is thin, but it makes the sky 
blue and not black and that makes 
me think of Earth. Perhaps I should 
be thinking of going back. The fuel 
is getting low and the air in the ship 
is fouling. It will take a long time 
to reach home. 

Later. I will go on for a little 
while longer. I cannot help thinking 
that I will be the only one of my 
race to ever see these worlds. It is a 
godlike thought, but sad. At home 
there is nothing but hate and 
thoughts of killing. A great pity. The 
sky could be ours, if v/e were united. 

Later. God have mercy on me! I 
have seen the face of doom! The 
great cratered plain that spread out 
below me was lined with ships. Great 
towering machines of war. We have 
waited too long, and now they have 
come! 

I am a soldier. A bad one, but still 
a soldier. I know the look of an in- 
vasion base when I see one. This is 
what I have seen. I will take pic- 
tures. I must return and warn them 
at home. They have so little time to 
prepare. 

Where have they come from? 
From the stars? They do not belong 
here. This tiny moonlet never gave 
them birth. Then whence have they 
come? And why? I am afraid. . . 

t'j: 

I ^ROM THE report of the UN 
. Psychometric Evaluation Board, 
“Careful study of the Carvel Diary 
indicates that it is in fact authentic. 
Apparently, the loneliness of a pro- 
tracted deep-space flight shattered 
his mind, but his observations are in 
no wise to be disregarded for this 
reason. It is highly possible that the 
‘invasion base’ was the culminating 
cause rather than the effect of Car- 
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vel's obvious psychosis. Further in- 
vestigation is most definitely called 
for.” 

From the statement of Rep. L. Louis 
Frank, House Minority Leader, af- 
ter w.aetins, v/ith Administration of- 
ficials. 

“...unquestionably, the people 
must be told !” 

From Pravda. Official Organ of the 
CP of the USSR. 

“The authenticity of the so-called 
Carvel Diary, at first doubted, has 
been established by Soviet experts.” 

From the Joint Resolution of the 
General Assembly of the UN. 

“The nations of the Earth, in gen- 
eral concourse assembled, do hereby 
proclaim a state of grave emergen- 
cy ; and for the preservation of safe- 
ty declare that the United Nations 
shall be considered a World Govern- 
ment, with all necessary powers to 
command the massed armed forces 


of the member nations. The princi- 
ple of unanimity among the major 
powers is indefinitely suspended, 
and. . .” 

From the files of the UNESCO. 

“...fleet of twelve space-craft 
under UN authority will depart from 
the UN Moon Base for Mars, there 
to establish a Military and Scienti- 
fic Base. Personnel will include Han- 
sen White, astronomer ; Ivan Diaga- 
shaviliev, ecologist; George Wash- 
ington Lee, radiologist; Consuelo 
Diaz, cartagrapher ; Jules Feldmann, 
physcist; Kendo Higashi, psycholo- 
gist. . .” 

I lj^RGM THE report of the First 
UN Martian Expedition. 
“...radar and watch station es- 
tablished and garrisoned according 
to directive 25-33. Bimonthly trans- 
port service has been established be- 
tween Canalopolis Settlement and 
Luna. Combined efforts by UNES- 
CO and UT Armed Force personnel 
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are being made to establish satellite 
stations. 

“It is strongly urged by the Pro- 
ject Committee that more personnel 
be sent to Mars, however, as a seri- 
ous shortage of manpov>?er has de- 
veloped due to the feverish pace of 
the Settlement’s growth. Coloniza- 
tion may be the answer. 

“Nowhere have the UN patrols dis- 
covered any indications of previous 
occupation by alien forces. Nothing 
resembling the invasion fleet dis- 
covered by Jan Carvel has been lo- 
cated. However, the cairn mentioned 
in the Diary has been found, fur- 
ther supporting the authenticity of 
that document. . 

Addendum in manuscript. 

“Higashi suggests that the mes- 
sage found in the Cairn confirms the 
original findings of the UN Psycho- 
metric Evaluation Board concerning 
Jan Carvel’s sanity.” 

^ tjC ^ 

From the message found written in 
pencil on a shipping tag in the Mar- 
tian Cairn built by Jan Carvel. 

“Welcome, my brothers!” 

^ ^ ^ 

From the Founding Directive of the 
New UN Planetary Colonization and 
Development Committee. 

“It being established that Mars 
and Europa are free of alien occu- 
pation, colonization of the areas im- 
mediately surrounding the UN Mil- 
itary and Scientific Bases on these 
planets immediately begun...” 

5l< >!< ^ 

From the statement of Delegate L. 
Louis Frank, Assembly Minority 
Leader to the World Press. 

“...simply because we have not 
yet been attacked. I stand foursquare 
on my record as a public servant. If 
I am returned to the Assembly as 
delegate from the Southwest Area, I 
will continue to support the expand- 
ing military program. We cannot 
rest until all the habitable planets 
and satellites in the solar system 
are bases for our mighty cruisers. 
Only then can we be safe from this 
Terror!” 

* * * 

From memorandum written by K. 
Higashi to the Psychometric Evalua- 


tion Board’s Subcommittee in Ca- 
nalpoHs, Mars. 

“. . .since I have been on Titan. 
Both here and on lo and Europa, we 
have found Cairns. Each time they 
contained the same message: ‘Wel- 
come, my brothers!’ Has it occured 
to any member of the Board that 
these messages were all written 
after Carvel’s supposed flight in 
panic from the place where he 
spotted the invasion fleet?’ 

^ ^ 

From a memorandum to K. Higashi, 
Base Psychologist, Titan Colony, 
from the Secretary of the Psychome- 
tric Evaluation Board Subcommittee 
in Canalopolis, Mars. 

“It has. The pictures were faked 
too, were they not?” 

* * * 

'^ROM MEMORANDUM to Sec- 
Mi retary, Psychometric Evaluation 
Board Subcommittee, Canalopolis 
Mars from K, Higashi, Senior Staff 
Psychologist First UN Triton Ex- 
pedition. 

“Yes. The pictures were taken on 
Titan, I think. We found a plain 
there similar to the one in his prints. 
You’ll recall that the plates were all 
fogged — conveniently — by cosmic 
ray radiation. A little time and 
touching up took care of the rest. 
He must have been quite a natural 
psychologist himself, you know? He 
understood that people at home 
would just be looking for an excuse 
to abandon their suicidal hysteria. 
V7hat he gave them was a common 
enemy. Had a lot of courage, too. 
Must have shot up his own ship and 
then wrecked himself deliberately, 
leaving the papers and the trail of 
Cairns. 

“People will hate him when they 
find that he made fools of them, but 
I don’t think they’ll go back to the 
old life of before the ‘Terror.’ They 
will find out, of course. I suggest 
you break it to them back home. I’d 
like to be there to see it, but I’m 
too busy out here. We’re building a 
staging base for the stars. 

“I think Carvel would have liked 
that, don’t you?” 

THE END 
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I T’S more or less natural to assume, when 
you do not like something, that other 
people don’t like it, either; this tendency 
shows itself very strongly in the letters 
we receive from readers. Few who have 
written in to express their personal dis- 
like of the type of cover and interior 
artwork used in Future have been able to 
resist adding words and phrases to the 
effect that they “knew' that the majority 
of readers felt likewise.” There are two 
answers’ to be made to this line of con- 
tention. First of all, not aU of the letters 
received (and the voting-coupons) have 
shown disapproval of cover and artw'ork 
policy; moreover, despite the encouraging 
volume of response to our request for let- 
ters and preference coupons, the totals 
do not represent so much as 1% of the 
magazine’s circulation. Second, the cover 
and art-work policy is not set up by the 
editorial department, but by the gentlemen 
in the inner office who follow' the returns; 
if several thousand readers w'rote in saying 
they liked Future, but didn’t go for our 
cover and artwork policy, this complaint 
would be heeded — or, at least, given care- 
ful consideration. But the complaints, as 
I’ve noted above, do not even show a clear 
majority of the votes that come in! 

-f 4 ^ 

As I’ve .stated before, suggestions and 
criticisms concerning the editorial content 
are read carefully, and where a complaint 
(such as continaing stories through the 
ads) is both reasonable and practical for 
action, I'm happy to make such alterations 
as are possible for the salte of general 
improvement. But I do not select the ad- 
vertising; ads for pulp magazines are 
contracted for in blocks, for an entire 
month’s group, and it is not yet prac- 
ticable to have a separate advertising 
policy for Future. Nor can I predict any 
such change for times to come. 

At this writing, many science-fiction 
readers seem to be much taken with a 
book by a well-known science-fiction 
author, L. Ron Hubbard. The book is en- 
titled “Dianetics” and it calls itself the 
“Modern Science of Mental Health”. Care- 
ful reading of this, admittedly interesting 
and well-written, volume shows no justi- 
fication for such a, heading. It is, for the 
most part, a curious combination of word- 
magic; sweeping assertions without evi- 
dence: flat statements of supposed “fact” 
which ignore, distort, and or merely con-, 
tradict existing evidence; mysticism; 


moral .judgments disguised as reports of 
scientifically-established “truths”; slippery 
“definitions” of “mental health”, which can 
mean many different thing's to many dif- 
ferent readers, and so on. The basic con- 
tentions (discoveries) amount to a com- 
pletely mechanistic oversimplification of 
the problem of personality disorders, and 
a claim for 100% “cures” — v/hich is ri- 
diculous ipso facto. (The author admits 
that his orientation is mechanistic, and 
does allow for inaccessible cases; but -this 
disclaimer is outweighed in the barrage of 
propaganda technique proclaiming the 
wonders of the new “science”.) 

This is not to state that “Dianetics” is 
totally worthless, but that the claims for 
it are exaggerated to a dangerously ir- 
responsible degree; it will take much time 
and careful research to establish what may 
be of value there. Meanwhile, reports in- 
dicate that already some persons have 
discovered that the volume’s contention 
that anyone (outside of certified psy- 
chotics, etc) . is competent to handle this 
new therapy, has made for a deadly little 
parlor game 'which bids fair to bring forth 
foul fruit. 

^ if if 

For the January issue, James MacCi’eigh 
leads off -with “The Genius Beasts”, which 
deals with the abduction of some Earth- 
lings by otherw'orld beings. Only the 
beings who take away our people are, 
admittedly, not the dominant species of the 
otherworld; and the question is who or 
tvhat is the life-form that rules this other- 
world, and what is the purpose of the ab- 
duction? This description oversimplifies the 
yarn, but I think you’ll find it thought- 
provoking. 

Now, we shall test your signal reactions; 
we have on hand a short story by Richard 
S. Shaver. It is not about Lemuria, At- 
lantis, etc.; nor is it about little men in 
caves; nor, again does the world hang in 
balance. Nope — “Green Man’s Grief” is 
merely a delightful little yarn about a 
gentleman "who contacted a rather peculiar 
ailment. 

Wallace West, wdio has been doing' some 
topnotch science-fiction stories in recent 
months, will be on hand w'ith his usual ■ 
“different” novelet, this one entitled “The 
Everlasting Exiles”. Edwin James is 
coming up with a sardonic little story 
entitled, “Slave Psychology”. For the rest, 
we’ll merely add that they’re good, by 
my lights. RWL, — 
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Walt€»wt 

(author of “Earth Needs A Killer”) 

Barstac found it hard to believe that this girl had helped him 
escape — until he learned her reason. 


ARSTAC walked the mile 
across the red Martian plain. 
He felt but little emotion as 
he reached the resort building, and 
the sports rockets waiting on the 
other side. He had to get one of 
those rockets and get to Deimos — 
or die trying. One would be about 
as good as the other. 

Then a slight tension grew in his 
stomach and sweat began to run 
down under his helmet and pressure 
suit, down his sharp nose and the 
burned face, as he started directly 
for the sports rockets. 

He saw no one at all at first, then 
the gray-and-black-uniformed cop 
not ten feet away. The cop's helmet 
tilted and curious eyes studied Bar- 
stac. Barstac didn’t wait for any 
further reaction; his face pulled into 
a tight scarred grin as he fired. The 
kinetic energy release burned away 
the side of the cop's head. A scream 
floated past from some onlooker, in- 
tensified by the communicator in 
Barstac’s helmet. 

Barstac ran. He was almost to one 
of the rockets and exhilaration filled 
him. Fie sensed an alien thing, so 
alien — freedom. Maybe freedom just 
for a while. Then he heard shouts 
and saw men running in like spokes 
into a wheel hub. He threw himself 
flat behind a loading truck someone 
had abandoned enroute to a supply 
rocket. 

Superson guns. They wouldn't kill 
him. . .against the law to kill 
criminals in the New System. More 
civilized to turn men into zombies 
for the rest of their lives in a mine 
three miles underground; they had 
to take him alive. A superson eun 
put a man out of action fast, but it 
didn't kill him. Sound waves tuned 
right could crack a man’s helmet 


open; in Martian atmosphere that 
meant unconsciousness in a few sec- 
onds. 

If they got a line on him he 
wouldn’t have a chance to use his 
heat gun. He didn’t intend to be 
taken. He’d get a few of them, and 
then have enough heat left to turn 
on himself. 

Barstac shivered as part of the 
metal truck spanged and cracked like 
glass. They’d got a line on him all 
right, fast. Fie fired and three men 
turned into smoke and red steam. 
The others disappeared behind rock- 
ets, sleds, and out-buildings; they 
could take their time. 

A_ face appeared to his right, A 
man trying to edge away, but then 
he stopped. A tourist in a dude suit, 
all spangled and glittery, styled to 
the minute for Martian hunting. A 
face, young and pinched and shabby 
with fear. His arms dangled limply. 
His lips behind t’ne helmet were 
tight with terror. 

“'Wait — ” his voice sounded 
through the communicator. “Wait — ■ 
please don’t s’noot! I’m unarmed. I 
won’t — ” 

Barstac grinned. A gag. The guy 
was on his knees, raising a red hand, 
step back, lift a hand, and Barstac 
fired. A light c’narge right through 
the belly. The m.an folded to one 
side, his mouth stretching, closing, 
opening. He grasped his middle and 
blood ran through his fingers. He 
was on his knees, raising a red hand. 

“Wait — don’t — ” 

Barstac’s next charge was heavier 
and it took off the man’s head and 
helmet in a burst of flame. 

Barstac was on his feet, long legs 
straining desperately, running. The 
sleek blue sports rocket slid across 
his path on its grav-plates. Far be- 
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(illustration by Luros) 

Bsrsiac's hand darted out fast, hooked the heat gun from her lap. 


yond it rose the high cubed build- 
ings of the City of Sanskran look- 
ing very near although it was at 
least fifty mi'Cs away. 

A woman’s face stared out at him 
through the rocket’s translucent 
nose, a beautiful face inside a plat- 
inum helmet. Barstac didn’t stop 
to think; he leaped upward, swung 
hir'-self to the top of the rocket’s 
skin and pr-essea the stud that 


should open the cockpit. He grabbed 
desperately. 

He screamed as he felt his helmet 
crack; they’d gotten a line. The 
frigid cold clutched his face. He 
choked for oxygen, tried to yell. He 
staggered back and collapsed across 
the top of the rocket. 

He buried the opening on top of 
his helmet in his arms, released all 
available oxygen. It gave him a few 
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seconds, but he couldn’t move. He 
dimly saw the girl raise up through 
the cockpit. Nothing made any sense 
then. She had the heat-gun in her 
hand and was firing. She was lifting 
him, throv/ing him over her shoul- 
der, carrying him back toward the 
cockpit ! 

In this light gravity it wasn’t a 
feat of strength. But it m.ade no 
sense to Barstac. None at all. A 
woman he’d never seen, saving him. 
For what? 

All the liglits went out then. Bar- 
stac stopped being curious... 

It was very still — somevv’nere. 
'Very still. 

F HOBOS shine came in through 
t'ne plastex of the rocket and 
the controls were quiet in front of 
him. A dead sea bottom stretched 
away outside as far as anyone would 
want to see. Lic’nen and fungus, and 
a few of those big blind Martian 
beetles v/andering, following t’ne di- 
rection of the hurtling moon. And 
then Barstac saw Deimos rising, 
shin-ng like a monstrous beckoning 
firefly through the night. 

He ’ felt a terrible lassitude. He 
just sat t’nere, his head against the 
plastex looking out. He knew he 
wasn’t alone in the rocket, but he 
didn’t look at w’no was beside him; 
he stared upv/ard at Deimos. 

For ten years in that Martian 
Prison for Incorrigibles, he had 
planned escape. And the only escape 
was to Deimos. Once, a man could 
escape into the unlimited expanse 
of the stars; but in the New System, 
the nets were too tight. 

The eery light of the double 
moons bathed the rocket as the 
larger moon joined the smaller. 
Deimos was his only hope, if any 
remained. There, they said, a man 
neither lived, nor died, ever again. 
The Martians were kind, people said. 
But w’no really knew? 

T'ne Martians had retired quietly 
to Deimos when the Earthmen came 
to Mars. They had a peculiar alien 
culture, nebulous and utterly inhu- 
man. tvith their floating, wispy, 
mist-like shapes that suggested in- 
computable age, shapes the moons 


could shine through, and their fog 
cities. No one bothered them on 
Deimos, a barren rock even ' Earth 
Companies couldn’t justify exploit- 
ing. But the Martians 'nad peculiar 
abilities. Inhuman they were, but 
they seemed to have great influence 
over the human mind and the ner- 
vous system. On Deimos, it was said, 
there were dreams for a man -who 
had nothing else ; anyone, even a 
man lik-e Barstac, was safe on Dei- 
mos. Few ever came, back from where 
only the lost went. And tliose who 
did come ’oack, it was said, didn’t 
re-member. 

And for Barstac certainly there 
was no place else to go. 

Nowi, through circumstances be- 
yond him, he had a rocket; he was 
away from the cops, and seemingly 
free. The girl — 

His helmet had been removed. Out 
of th.2 corner of his eye he watched 
the girl secretly in th-e other pilot 
seat, calmh/ smoking a paraette. Bar- 
stac saw the heat gun in h.er lap. 
Fie had a fondness for t’ne weapon: 
it had. taken hira ten years to piece 
it together. The psyche boys at the 
prison with their intricate ncanner.s 
had made a mistake wit'n Barstac — 
■maybe the only one th-ey’d ever 
made since the New System, but 
even they weren’t infallible; they 
hadn’t uncovered his inventive abil- 
ity, even though he’d alwa^/s had it. 
They had put him in the shops down 
among the power tools and the atom- 
ic machines. Ten years was a long 
time to build a simple heat gun; it 
had ta’sen patience. 

Flis hand darted out fast, hooked 
the heat gun from her lap. She 
gasped, then sank back again and 
looked at him. She wore the regular 
sports outfit, t'ne helmet, the thigli 
boocs. An exp.-'nsive piece of blonde* 
goods, very expensive, with an oval 
face and pointed chin, skin light 
and vtry clear. She .gave him a slow 
steady look tliat v/as like turning on 
a cyclotron. Her lithe figure remind- 
ed him. Sure, there'd been oth-^r — 
but so long ago. 

“You can put the gun away,’’ sire 
said calmly. “Didn’t I save your life? 
There may be trouble for me, but 
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Daddy Sayers can always buy his 
daughter out of trouble. My name’s 
Marian Sayers, Whatever it costs, 
the excitement’s worth it!” 

Sayers! When Barstac had been 
imprisoned ten years ago, Sayers 
had been one of the richest robber 
barons in the system. Probably the 
richest by now. What would Marian 
Sayers want with Barstac.^ 

S HE LAUGHED. It bad a wild, 
odd sound. Her face had a wild 
look, too. “I heard someone say 
‘Barstac’,” she said. “And then I 
had to get you out of there.” 

“Why?” 

“You were the most infamous man 
in history when I was a little girl; 
I used to dream about you. And 
all at once, there was an old dream, 
and I could make it come true, so 
I did. All the credits in" the world 
to spend, and dying of boredom. I’ve 
^tried everything, and found not’ning 
at all, Barstac.” 

“You’ve tried — Deinios?” 

“Even Deimos. No one knowing of 
course. But — well, they have some 
pretty interesting things, but still 
only dreams. This is reality, Ear- 
Etac. Karl Barstac. I can call you 
Karl. I’ll get out if you want and 
you can taue mv rccxct. tiut— — 
please! Take me with you!" 

The vita! anim.al warmth of her 
reached out to him and he nut his 
arms around her and drew her close 
against him. He looked into her eyes 
and it was as if he looked into a 
book that was forbidden to him be- 
cause of hidden secrets. His pulse 
pounded. She watched him mutely, 
only her parted lips trembled slight- 
ly. A small muscle at the corner of 
her mouth twitc’ned. He slid his 
hands flat against her shoulders Her 
lips parted and her tongue touched 
them for a moment. They 'were wet 
and glistening and she was firm 
and warm in his arms. Her head 
v/ent back and she shut her e3'es. He 
kissed her. 

It was all right, he thought; then 
he looked above her blonde hair. 
She was probably cracked some- 
w'here upstairs ; filled with phony 
dreams of adventure and glamour 


and the devil knew what; intrigued 
by the name of a guy who really 
didn’t live anymore. Maybe she 
didn’t know it, didn’t see the gray- 
ing hair of him the way he saw it, 
nor the face so scarred it couldn’t 
register emotion any more. 

And if nothing else, she v/as good 
for a hostage. It was still a long 
v/ay up to Deimos. 

“Ma3?be we can get away,” she 
whispered, her eyes closed. “I mean 
into space. Ma3?be 3'ou could do 
some of the things 3'ou did in the 
old days. We could live — fora while. 
I heard that ' once you stopped a 
ship enroute to Venus and lifted 
twenty billion in credits.” 

Sure, he remembered. He smiled 
thinh^ but he didn't sa3' anything. 
He didn’t tell her that the da3?s of 
the Sarstacs were gene for good. 

Finaliy^ he said. "Sure, t'^ou can 
come along. And thanks for the 
ride.” 

5-:; -'fi if 

He took the rocket up himself. 
They were pursued for a while, but 
the sports rocket was a lot faster 
than ant? cop wagon this side of 
Earth. Marian didn’t seem to care 
when she saw he was 'neadmg for 
Deimos instead of outer space. He 
explained about the big nets out 
there, and of how they’d have to 
figure out a \va3’ to get through. 
She kept looking at him with a 
kind of av/e, her eyes wide and deep- 
ly dark. She talked about herself. 

“V/e’ll hole up here for a while.” 
Barstac said. “Maybe we can find 
a way through the nets. You — you 
don’t have to stay.” 

“I’ll stay with you, Karl, right to 
the end.” 

“You say you've been here to Dei- 
mos 'before?” 

Sh-e nodded, never taking her eyes 
from his hard, unemotional face. 
“All m3^ life I guess I’ve been look- 
ing for something. Maybe I thought 
I’d find.it on Deimos. I didn’t; I 
found release there. I can find real 
life with you, maybe the kind t'nat 
flames so high for a moment, but 
is worth a full lifetime of mundan- 
ity. I can find life with you, Karl, 
if you’ll pardon my being so for- 
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ward. Maybe it’s death we’re look- 
ing for, Karl. An escape from a sys- 
tem that’s destroyed initiative. A 
system that’s tied up the human 
heart in a bunch of laws and hooked 
them together into a big machine.” 

» EIMOS. A great barren rock, its 
soaring crags sharp as splin- 
tered steel. Masses of shadow dark 
as death, and splashes of brilliant 
color. And you spotted one of those 
misty, foggy looking Martian places 
here and there, wavering like some- 
thing in a dream. 

From the time the rocket settled 
on its grav-plates, from that mo- 
ment on, things turned into a dream 
for Barstac. Marian seemed to know 
her way around. Not many had the 
guts to leave here once they came; 
but she had. A strong will there. An 
odd woman. One he would liked to 
have known — yesterday. 

There was the music and the vapor 
that lulled him into lethargy, some- 
thing like sleep, only it wasn’t sleep. 
There seemed to be rooms, shifting, 
vague, translucent. And figures 
drifting like mist. He seemed to 
hear voices, but they were inside 
him, high, t’nin, like the sighing of 
plucked strings whispering in a 
low, dreaming distant key. 

He heard Marian Sayer whisper. 
“Might as well enjoy it while we’re 
here. There are dreams here, many 
dreams, Karl. Any you want. Rest 
a while, Karl, rest and sleep and 
later we’ll plan what to do.” 

Yes, sure, he thought vaguely. 
That’s why I’m here, no not that. 
I’m here because this is the end of 
'the rocky road, and no further for 
me. He was drifting, sinking away, 
floating. He dimly saw her face 
above him, disemlrodied, her eyes 
strangely bright. The Martians were 
masters of something called mnemo- 
nics, he knew that. Masters of mental 
probing and the digging out of 
memory. Hypnosis or something like 
it, but vray beyond that. 

He was in a Martian city in a val- 
ley on Deimos, somewhere in a 
building, in a room. But he would 
never know the real shape of it, or 
what it really was. 


Her voice whispered. “Karl — they 
understand humans; they don’t hate 
us. They understand us better than 
we will ever understand ourselves. 
They know what v/e really want 
deep inside, and they can give us 
whatever it is. Don’t worry about 
anything, Karl. I was here for a 
while, and I know about the dreams. 
I’ll fix everything for you.” 

“Fine,” he murmured. He was ly- 
ing somewhere, he was floating — 
somewhere. It didn’t matter v/here, 
not any more. Far away he heard 
her voice now. “Were you ever hap- 
py, Karl?” 

“I don’t remember. Happiness?” 
He tried to laugh. 

“Can’t you remember happiness, 
Karl?” 

He whispered to her of things 
he had forgotten. Shadows and 
shapes appeared in the cloudy 
whiteness, ghostly and strange. 
Wavering outlines darkened and al- 
tered. He remembered. He hadn’t 
for a long time, but he did now. In 
the asteroids v/here his Father had 
been a mucker, mining heavy bery- 
lium, paired-atom stuff. And his 
Mother calling to him and he v/as 
running, laughing. Happiness. That 
was a long time back, and that was 
where happiness ended. 

That was when the cops came and 
tried to take his Father for mining 
illegally and he had resisted. That 
was in the Old System, and they 
had shot him with an electron rifle. 
His body exploding, spraying the 
cold rocks with red and awful mem- 
ory. And his Mother screaming and 
running, falling, drifting dov/n a 
thousand feet into darkness, her 
screams fading. . .fading, . . 

Marian’s voice came to him, soft- 
ly. Music sang too, poignant, eerie. 
Caressing, gentle, and indefinably 
sad. 

“Poor Karl,” she whispered. “Poor 
Karl.” Dimly he saw her face, like 
a part of mist, and then he saw the 
gun reaching toward him out of the 
vapor. 

Instinctively he started to reach 
for it, but he couldn’t move. 
Drugged. He whispered. He felt 
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very tired, tired and old. “What’s 
the play? V/hat— ’’ 

“I’m going to kill you, Karl.’’ 

“Kill me—’’ 

“I felt sorry for you; I still do. 
But not sorrj^ enough. I decided to 
kill you back there on Mars, and 
then when you came here, I thought 
of something else. I thought you 
would reveal something, something 
t'nat would justify what you are. 
There wasn’t enough. You never had 
a chance, Karl. You knew happiness, 
but it was too long ago. We’re alone 
in this room, left to our dreams. But 
I'm not dreaming.” 

“I wish I was.” Barstac said. 

‘T thought that here something 
would show inside of you so I 
wouldn’t hate you so much. But I 
do. I hate you more than I can tell 
you. But it’s enough so that I have 
to kill you.” 

“Why?” he whispered. 

HATE YOU so much that I 
wanted to kill you. I knew if 
the police got you, you wouldn’t 
die. And I think death is a v/orse 
thing for you under the circum- 
stances than to be returned to pris- 
on. So I got you out of there. I 
knew that sometime I would get a 
chance to kill you. So here it is. 
You're dreaming, Karl. But I'm not 

“All that — the things you said — 
you were Irdng?” 

“Partly. You were a romantic 
figure once, and what I said about 
myself — that was only the way it 
used to be. The Martians are ther- 
apists, in a way. If you W'ant to 
leave you can, but for most the 
dreams are better. I left. I began to 
live, then, Karl. I married two weeks 
ago. It was a beautiful thing for me; 
I loved my husband. But you 
wouldn’t understand. You never got 
E chance to learn. My husband v.'as 
the man you killed down there by 
ihe truck. Remember. Karl. The 
man who was unarmed, who didn’t 
know what it was all about, who 
begged you not to kill him? We 
came to Mars for our honeymoon, 
Karl. I was v/aiting for him in the 


rocket. He was coming to meet 
me — ” 

Her finger moved. Her face tight- 
ened. But he didn’t feel anything. 
He heard her muted cry and then the 
voice as the Martian he had seen 
only vaguely before came back. The 
shape wavered ghost-like from the 
corner, and he heard the Martian 
again. 

This is not a place for the old 
emotions. There is no revenge here. 
No death. 

She screamed and screamed, her 
face twisting with hate. “I want to 
kill him! Let me, let me — !” 

The Martian’s thoughts were so 
calm and gentle, so old and wise. 
Relax, and sleep for a while. Maybe 
this time you’ll want to stay with 
us here forever. 

She didn’t answer. Barstac closed 
his eyes again. He had remembered 
happiness, felt it, re-experienced it. 
And now he didn’t want to die. 

The Martian’s thoughts -were dim- 
mer now, and Barstac drifted, and 
little fingers of crepuscular light 
fingered out toward him, alluring 
disarming, and he drifted back, down 
the slide-board of time where pain 
and ugliness were no longer. 

Far away, the Martian’s voice, 
talking to Marian perhaps, Barstac 
didn't know. 

Humans are sick. The sickest ones 
eventually come here. More and 
more will come. Someday perhaps 
we can help all of you find your 
way backward or forward to hap- 
piness, and out of the old seas of 
pain. Sleep, both of you. Sleep. 
There is only the happiness that 
was, or that might have been. There 
is no more pain.” 

And • then Barstac was with his 
Father again, running down the 
steep slope under the bright prom- 
isin.<^ light of a million stars frosty 
and marvelously clear. His Father 
v/as laughing. His own wild aban- 
doned joy as he ran beneath the 
cloud rifts where the sunlight 
showed, brightening the ragged tops 
of the asteroid’s great metal moun- 
tains. 

He heard his mother calling to 
him, and he ran faster. 


Hav ®f tlie Hiiiiter® 

Ijv Isaac Asiiiaov 

The little old man had a new slant on the mystery of what 
really happened to the great dinosaurs . . . 


I T BEGAN the same night it end- 
ed. It wasn’t much. It just 
bothered me , it still bothers me. 
You see, Joe Bloch, Ray lylanning 
and I Vv’ere squatting around our fa- 
vorite table in the corner bar with an 
evening on our hands and a mess of 
chatter to throw it away with. That’s 
the beginning. 

Joe Bloch started it by talking 
about the atomic bomb, and what he 
thought ought to be done with it, and 
how who would have thought it five 
years ago. And I said lots of guys 
thought it five years ago and wrote 
stories about it and it was going to 
be tough on- them trying to keep 
ahead of the newspapers now. Which 
led to a general palayer on how lots 
of screwy things might come true 
and a lot of for-instances were 
thrown about. 

Ran/ said he heard from somebody 
that some big-shot scientist had sent 
a block of lead back in time for about 
two seconds or two minutes or two 
thousandths of a second — he didn’t 
know which. He said the scientist 
v/asn’t saying anything to anybody 
because he didn’t think anyone would 
believe him. 

So I asked, pretty sarcastic, how 
he came to knov.' about it. — Ray 
may have lots of friends but I have 
the same lot and none of them know 
any big-shot scientists. But he said 
never mind how he heard, take it or 
leave it. 

And then there wasn't anything 
to do but talk about time machines, 
and how supposing you went back 
and killed your own grandfather or 
why didn’t somebody from the future 
come back and tell us who was going 
to win the next v/ar, or if there was 
going to be a next war, or if there’d 
be anywhere on Earth you could live 
after it, regardless of who wins. 


Ray thought just knowing the win- 
ner in the seventh race while the 
sixth was being run would be some- 
thing. 

Eut Joe decided different. He said, 
“The trouble with you guys is you 
got wars and races on the mind. Me, 
I got curiosity. Know v.'hat I’d do 
if I had a time machine?’’ 

So right away we wanted to knov/, 
all ready to give him the old snicker 
whatever it was. 

He said, “If I had one, I'd go back 
in time about a couple or five or 
fifty million years and find out what 
happened to the dinosaurs.’’ 

Which was too bad for Joe, because 
Ray and I both thoug’nt there was 
just about no sense to that at all. 
Ray said who cared about a lot of 
dinosaurs and I said the only thing 
they were good for was to make a 
mess of skeletons for guys who were 
dopy enough to wear out the floors 
in museums; and it v;as a good thing 
they did get out ot the ws.'" to mak-e 
room for human beings. Of course 
Joe said that with some humati be- 
ings he knew, and gives us a hard 
look, we should of stuck to dino- 
saurs, but we pay no attention to 
that. 

“You dumb squirts can laugh and 
make like you know something, but 
that’s because 5,-ou don’t ever have 
any imagination,’’ he says. “Those 
dinosaurs were big stuff. Millions of 
all kinds — big as houses, and dumb 
as houses, too — all over t’ne place. 
And then, all of a sudden, like that.” 
and he snaps his fingers, “there 
aren’t any anymore. ” 

How come, we wanted to know. 

But he was just finishing a beer 
and waving at Charlie for another 
with a coin to prove lie wanted to 
pay for it and lie just shrugged his 
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shoulders. “I don’t know. That’s what 
I’d find out, though.” 

That’s all. That would have fin- 
ished it. I would’ve said something 
and Ray would’ve made a crack, and 
we all would’ve had another beer and 
maybe swapped some talk about the 
weather and the Brooklyn Dodgers 
and then said so long, and never 
think of dinosaurs again. 

Only we didn’t, and now I never 
have anything on my mind but dino- 
saurs, and I feel sick. 

Because the rummy at the next 
table looks up and hollers, “Hey !” 

m TE HADN’T seen him. As a 
general rule, we don’t go 
around looking at rummies we don’t 
know in bars. I got plenty to do 
keeping track of the rummies I do 
know. This fellow had a bottle be- 
fore him that was half empty, ^and 
a glass in his hand that was ’naif 
full. 

He said, “Hey,” and we all looked 
at him, and Ray said, “Ask him 
what he wants, Joe.” 

Joe was nearest. He tipped his 
chair backwards and said, “What do 
you want?” 

The rummy said, “Did I hear you 
gentlemen mention dinosaurs.” 

He was just a little weavy, and his 
eyes looked like they were bleeding, 
and you could only tell his shirt v/as 
once white by guessing, but it 
must’ve been the way he talked. It 
didn’t sound rummy, if you know 
what I mean. 

Anyway, Joe sort of eased up and 
said, “Sure. Something you want to 
know?” 

He sort of smiled at us. It was a 
funny smile; it started at the mouth 
and ended just before it touched the 
eyes. He said, “Did you want to 
build a time machine and go back to 
find out what happened to the dino- 
saurs.” 

I could see Joe v/as figuring that 
some kind of confidence game was 
coming up. I was figuring the same 
thing. Joe said, “Why? You aiming 
to offer to build one for me?” 

The rummy showed a mess of 
teeth and said, “No, sir. I could but 
I won’t. You know why? Because I 
built a time machine for m^rself a 
couple of years ago and went back 


to the Mesozoic Era and found out 
what happened to the dinosaurs.” 

Later on, I looked up how to spell 
Mesozoic, which is why I got it 
right, in case you’re wondering, and 
I found out that the Mesozoic Era 
is when all the dinosaurs were do- 
ing w’natever dinosaurs do. Bat of 
course at the time this is just so 
much double-talk to me, and mostly 
I was thinking we had a lunatic 
talking to us. Joe claimed afterwards 
that he knew about this Mesozoic 
thing, ’out he’ll have to talk lots 
longer and louder before Ray and I 
believe him. 

But that did it just the same. We 
said to the rummy to come over to 
our table. I guess I figured v/e could 
listen to him for a while and maybe 
get some of the bottle, and the otli- 
ers must have figured the same. But 
he held his bottle tight in his right 
hand when he sat down and that’s 
where he kept it. 

AY SAID, “Where’d you build 
' a time machine?” 

“At Midwestern' University. My 
daughter and I worked on it to- 
gether.” 

He sounded like a college guy at 
that. 

I said, “Where is it now? In your 
pocket?” 

He didn’t blink; he never jumped 
at us no matter how wise we cracked. 
Just 'Kept talking to himself out 
loud, as if the whiskey had lim- 
bered up his tongue and he didn’t 
care if we stayed or not. 

He said, “I broke it up. Didn’t 
want it. Had enough of it.” 

We didn’t believe him. We didn’t 
believe him worth a darn. You better 
get that straight. It stands to reason, 
because if a guy invented a time 
mac’nine, he could clean up millions 
— he could clean up all the money in 
the world, just knowing what would 
happen to the stock market and the 
races and elections. He wouldn’t 
throw all that av/ay, I don’t c!re 
what reasons he had. — Besides none 
of us were going to believe in time 
travel anyway, because v/hat if you 
did kill your own grandfather. 
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Well, never mind — 

Joe said, “Yeah, you broke it up. 
Sure you did. What’s your name.” 

But he didn’t answer that one, 
ever. We asked him a few more 
times, and then we ended up calling 
him “Professor.” 

He finished off his glass and 
filled it again very slow. He didn’t 
offer us any, and we all sucked at 
our beers. 

So I said, “Well, go ahead. What 
happened to the dinosaurs?” 

But he didn’t tell us right away. 
He stared right at the middle of the 
table and talked to it. 

“I don’t know how many times 
Carol sent me back — just a few min- 
utes or hours — before I made the 
big jump. I didn’t care about the 
dinosaurs; I just wanted to see how 
far the machine would take me on 
the supply of power I had available. 
I suppose it was dangerous, but is 
life so wonderful? The ■war was on 
then — One more life?” 

He sort of coddled his glass as if 
he were thinking about things in 
general, then he seemed to skip a 
part in his mind and keep right on 
going. 

“It was sunny,” he said, “sunny 
and bright; dry and hard. There 
v/ere no swamps, no ferns. None of 
the accoutrements of the Carbonifer- 
ous -we associate with dinosaurs,” 
— anywa]/, I think that’s what he 
said. I didn’t ahvays catch the big 
words, so later on I’ll just stick in 
■'.vhat I can remember. I checked all 
the spellings, and I must szy that 
for the liquor he put awaj'', he pro- 
nounced them without stutters. 

That’s maj/be wdiat bothered us. 
He sounded so familiar with every- 
thing, and it all ^ust rolled off his 
tongue like nothing. 

He v-ent on, “It v/as a late age, 
certainly the Cretaceous. The dino- 
saurs were already on the way out — 
All encept those little ones, with 
their metal belts and their guns.” 

I guess Joe practically dropped 
his nose into the beer altogether. He 
skid half ■way around the glass, when 
the Professor let loose that statement 
sort of sad-like. 


Joe sounded mad, “What little 
ones, with whose metal belts and 
which guns.” 

The Professor looked at him for 
just a second and then let his eyes 
slide back to nowhere. “They were 
little reptiles, standing four feet 
high. They stood on their hind legs 
with a thick tail behind, and they 
had little fore-arms with fingers. 
Around their waists v/ere strapped 
wide metal belts, and from these 
hung guns. — And they weren’t guns 
that shot pellets either; they were 
energy projectors.” 

“They were v/hat?” I asked. “Say, 
when was this? Millions of years 
ago?” 

“That’s right,” he said. “They 
■were reptiles. They had scales and 
no eyelids and they probably laid 
eggs. But they used energy guns. 
There were five of them. They were 
on me as soon as I got out of the 
machine. There must have been 
millions of them all over Earth — 
millions. Scattered all over. They 
must have been the Lords of Cre- 
ation then.” 

S GUESS it was then that Raj' 
thought he had him, because he 
developed that v/ise look in his eyes 
that makes you feel like conking 
him with an empty beer-mug, be- 
cause a full one would waste beer. 
He said, “Look, P'fessor, millions of 
them, huh? Aren’t there guys who 
don’t do anything but find old bones 
and mess around with them till they 
figure out what some dinosaur 
looked like. The museums are full of 
these here skeletons, aren’t they? 
Well, where’s there one with a metal 
belt on him. If there were millions, 
what’s become of them? Where are 
the bones?’’ 

The Professor sighed. It was a 
real, sad sigh. Maybe he realized for 
the first time he was just speaking 
to three guys in overalls in a bar- 
room. Or maybe he didn’t care. 

He said, “You don’t find many 
fossils. Think how many animals 
lived on Earth altogether. Think 
how many billions and trillions. And 
then think how few fossils we find. 
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— And these lizards were intelligent. 
Remember that. They’re not going to 
get caught in snow-drifts or mud, or 
fall into lava, except by big accident. 
Think how few fossih men there are 
— even of these sub-intelligent ape- 
men of a million years ago.” 

He looked at his half-full glass 
and turned it round and round. 

He said, “What would fossils 
show anyway? Metal belts rust away 
and leave nothing. Those little liz- 
ards were warm-blooded. I know 
that, but you couldn’t prove it from 
petrified bones. What the devil? A 
million years from now could you 
tell what New York looks like from 
a human skeleton. Could you tell a 
human from a gorilla by the bones 
and figure out which one built an 
atomic bomb and which one ate ba- 
nanas in a zoo.” 

“Hey,” said Joe, plenty objecting, 
“any simple bum can tell a gorilla 
skeleton from a man’s. A man’s got a 
larger brain. Any fool can tell which 
one was intelligent.” 

“Really?” The Professor laughed 
to himself, as if all this was so sim- 
ple and obvious, it was just a cry- 
ing shame to waste time on it. “You 
judge everything from the type of 
brain human beings have managed to 
develop. Evolution has different 
ways of doing thing. Birds fly one 
way ; bats fly another way. Life has 
plenty of tricks for everything. 
— How much of your brain do you 
think you use. About a fifth. That’s 
what the psychologists say. As far as 
they know, as far as anybody knows, 
eighty per cent of your brain has 
no use at all. Everybody just works 
on way-lov/ gear, except maybe a 
fev/ in history. Leonardo da Vinci, 
for instance. Archimedes, Aristotle, 
Gauss, Galois, Einstein — ” 

I never heard of any of them ex- 
cept Einstein, but I didn’t let on. 
He mentioned a few more, but I’ve 
put in all I can remember. Then he 
said, “Those little reptiles had tiny 
brains, maybe quarter-size, maybe 
even less, but they used it all — ev- 
ery bit of it. Their bones might not 
show it, but they were intelligent; 
intelligent as humans. And they 
were boss of all Earth.” 


And then Joe came up v/ith some- 
thing that was really good. For a 
while I was sure that he had the 
Professor and I was awfully glad he 
came out with it. He said, “Look, 
P’fessor, if those lizards were so 
damned hot, why didn’t they leave 
something behind? Where are their 
cities and their buildings and all the 
sort of stuff we keep finding of 
the cavemen, stone knives and 
things. Hell, if human beings got 
the heck off of Earth, think of the 
stuff we’d leave behind us. You 
couldn’t walk a mile v/ithout falling 
over a city. And roads and things.” 

B ut THE Professor just couldn’t 
be stopped. He wasn’t even 
shaken up. He just came right back 
with, “You’re still judging other 
forms of life by human standards. 
We build cities and roads and air- 
ports and the rest that goes with 
us — but they didn’t. They were built 
on a different plan. Their whole 
way of life was different from the 
ground up. They didn’t live in cities. 
They didn’t have our kind of art. 
I’m not sure what they did have be- 
cause it was so alien I couldn’t grasp 
it — except for their guns. Those 
would be the same. Funny, isn’t it. 
— For all I know, maybe we stum- 
ble over their relics every day and 
don’t even know that’s what they 
are.” 

I was pretty sick of it by that 
time. You just couldn’t get him. The 
cuter you’d be; the cuter he’d be. 

I said, “Look here. How do you 
know so much about those thing? 
What did you do; live with them? 
Or did they speak English? Or may- 
be you speak lizard talk. Give us a 
fev/ words of lizard talk.” 

I guess I v/as getting mad, too. 
You know how it is. A guy tells 
you something you don’t believe be- 
cause it's all cockeyed, and you 
can’t get him to admit he’s lying. 

But the Professor wasn’t mad. He 
was just filling the glass again, very 
slowly. “No,” he said, “I didn’t talk 
and they didn’t talk. They just 
looked at me with their cold, hard, 
staring eyes — snake’s eyes — and I 
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knew what they were thinking, and 
I could see that they knew what I 
was thinking. Don’t ask me how it 
happened. It just did. Everything. I 
knew that they were out on a hunt- 
ing expedition and I knew they 
weren’t going to le^ me go.” 

And we stopped asking questions. 
V/e just looked at him, then Ray 
said, “What happened? How did you 
get away?” 

“That was easy. An animal scur- 
ried past on the hilltop. It was long 
—maybe ten feet — and narrow and 
ran close to the ground. The lizards 
got excited. I could feel the excite- 
ment in waves. It was as if they 
forgot about me in a single hot flash 
of blood lust — and off they went. I 
got back in the machine, returned, 
and broke it up.” 

It was the flattest sort of ending 
you ever heard. Joe made a noise in 
his throat, “Well, what happened to 
the dinosaurs?” 

“Oh, you don’t see? I thought it 
was plain enough, — It was those lit- 
tle intelligent lizards that did it. 
They were hunters — by instinct and 
by choice. It was their hobby in 
life. It wasn’t for food; it was for 
fun.” 

“And they just wiped out all the 
dinosaurs on the Earth?” 

“All that lived at the time, any- 
way; all the contemporary species. 
Don’t you think it’s possible? How 
long did it take us to wipe out bison 
herds by the hundred million? What 
happened to the dodo in a few 
years? Supposing we really put our 
minds to it, how long would the 
lions and the tigers and the giraffes 
last? Why, by the time I saw those 
lizards there wasn’t any big game 
left — no reptile more than fifteen 
feet maybe. All gone. Those little 
demons were chasing the little, scur- 
rying ones, and probably crying their 
hearts out for the good old days.” 

And we all kept quiet and looked 
at our empty beer bottles and 
thought about it. All those dino- 
saurs — big as houses — killed by lit- 
tle lizards with guns. Killed for 
fun. 


^^HEN JOE leaned over and put 
his hand on the Professor’s 
shoulder, easy-like, and shook it. He 
said, “Hey, P’fessor, but if that’s so, 
what happened to the little lizards 
with the guns? Huh? — Did you 
ever go back to find out?” 

The Professor looked up with the 
kind of look in his eyes that he’d 
have if he were lost. 

“You still don’t see! It was al- 
ready beginning to happen to them. I 
saw it in their eyes. They were run- 
ning out of big game — the fun was 
going out of it. So what did you 
expect them to do? They turned to 
other game — the biggest and most 
dangerous of all — and really had 
fun. They hunted that game to the 
end.” 

“What game?” asked Ray. He 
didn’t get it, but Joe and I did. 

“Themselves,” said the Professor 
in a loud voice. “They finished off 
all the others and began on them- 
selves — till not one was left.” 

And again we stopped and thought 
about those dinosaurs — big as houses 
— all finished off by little lizards 
with guns. Then we thought about 
the little lizards and how they had 
to keep the guns going even when 
there was nothing to use them on 
but themselves. 

Joe said, “Poor dumb lizards.” 

“Yeah,” said Ray, “poor crackpot 
lizards.” 

And then what happened really 
scared us. Because the Professor 
jumped up with eyes that looked as 
if they were trying to climb right 
out of their sockets and jump at us. 
He shouted, “You damned fools. 
Why do you sit there slobbering 
over reptiles dead a hundred million 
years. That was the first intelligence 
on Earth and that’s how it ended. 
That’s done. But we’re the second 
intelligence — and how the devil do 
you think we’re going to end?” 

He pushed the chair over and 
headed for the door. But then he 
stood there just before leaving al- 
together and said: “Poor dumb hu- 
manity! Go ahead and cry about 
that.” 


CARIDl SHALL NOT 
« * * DIE! 



\WsEltet* 

Kubilims 

{illustration by Fau'cette) 

The relics of the Caridi civili- 
zation were the greatest archeo- 
logical find in the Solar Sys- 
tem. And they were right on 
top of the richest power-source 
mine in the system, rt;'/ 

C APTAIN FULSOM of the So- 
lar Museum Expedition 
dropped his beam wand in de- 
spair. “It’s no use,” he said, discour- 
agement in his voice, “Can’t find 
the slightest trace of artificially- 
created structures. The radio waves 
reflect nothing but the same old 
crust of Pluto.’’ 

“Then those hieroglyphics on 
Mars . . . Moreiy began to say. 

“Fakes,” Fulsom broke in bitterly, 
“If there ever was a civilization on 
Pluto we would have found a trace 
of it by nov.'.” 

Wearily, struggling with the 
clumsy movement of their space- 
suits, they made their way back to 
the Rocketship Darwin. 

Captain Fulsom was lost in 
thought, thinking of the millions in- 


The being appeared suddenly be- 
fore the astonished Bender . . . 
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vested in the expedition and v/on- 
dering how he would face his col- 
leagues back on Earth. A lost civili- 
zation on frozen Pluto! Even now 
he could see them laughing in the 
laboratories and museums of Earth. 
He could even hear them as they 
jeered. 

“What!” they v/ould ask laughing- 
ly, “traces of a lost civilization on 
icy Pluto? On the planet that re- 
ceives P3600 of the sun’s rays that 
Earth receives? So, Captain Fuisom, 
chasing the ghosts of the past?” 

A buzzing within his helmet inter- 
rupted his reverie. Someone w'as try- 
ing to call him. He turned around 
and saw, far on the bleak snowy 
mountain, a small figure leisurely, 
v/aving a greeting to them. 

“Must be one of the prostectors,” 
Morley said, “hunting for barrite- 
crystals, the source of atomic pow- 
er.” 

“He’s probably starving for a 
chance to talk,” Fuisom replied, 
“Plere’s hoping he hasn’t got space- 
madness, or we’ll never hear tbs end 
of his adventures.” 

“You can hardly blame them for 
talking so much. Some of them 
spend months all alone on a planet.” 

The prospector soon bounded un 
to them. He wore the usual appara- 
tus. On his suit’s legs were strapped 
pickaxes, rods and blasting equip- 
ment. On his back were two double- 
sized concentrated oxygen tanks; 
t’nis meant he was prepared to spend 
more than a month away from a 
spaceship or camp. 

He was an old man — they could 
see his wrinkled face and white- 
streaked beard through the visor of 
his space suit. “Hi ya friends,” he 
greeted them v.’armlv, “ya nrosoect- 
ing?” 

His voice came weakly over the 
Euit-to-suit radio. H’m, thought Fui- 
som, he must have been here quite 
some time. His powerized battery 
is almost shot. “Not exactly,” he 
said aloud; “we’re from the -Solar 
Museum. We’re hunting for traces 
of lost civilizations on Pluto.” 

A flicker of suspicion shone in 
the prospector’s eyes and then died 
away. He forced a smile to his lips. 


“Scientists, huh? You don’t say!” 
he crackled, “Use ta be a scientist 
myself. I’m the fellow who invented 
the automatic meteor-warner. Yes 
sir!” he addsd proudl}?-, “That’s me!” 

Fuisom sniiled. The meteor-v/arn- 
• ev was invented by nobody; it was 
only the logical result of years of 
space-traveling. Each rocketeer who 
ever left the Earth added something 
— each giving what he knew so that 
others would follow in the dread re- 
cesses of space. But the old pros- 
pector was a pleasant sort of liar 
nonetheless. 

“How long have you been here?” 
Merely asked. 

“Nig'n unto twenty years!” 

“Twenty years! That’s impossible! 
How do you get air, food and ma- 
terials?” 

“Oh, easy enough,” the prospec- 
tor said as his face wrinkled into a 
smile again. “I buy ’em from oc- 
casional prospectors and expeditions 
who come along. There’s one around 
here every year or so.” 

“But suppose no one came for 
over a year?” 

The prospector shrugged his 
shoulders and looked at the desolate 
scene on the Plutonian landscape. 
Sharp jagged mountains cut into a 
grim dark sky. Death was easy on 
Pluto. 

For all he knew, Fuisom thought, 
the prospector may have been tell- 
ing the truth. V/hen a man travels 
through space for a long time he 
picks up strange ideas — like spend- 
ing twenty years on a piece of ice. 
But the old prospector was pretty 
sane; he could see that. No space 
madman had a sense of humor. 

“Say!” the prospector said, “How 
about inviting me on board?” 

“Sure!” Fuisom agreed, ashamed 
that he had forgotten. When a man 
wears a space suit for a long time 
he gets tired. “Com,e on.-” 

Arm in arm, chatting as they went, 
the trio stepped aboard the Rocket 
ship Darwin. 

FTER he had relaxed within 
the soothing warmth of the 
ship and had a few sips of the space- 
famous Mercurian tea, the old pros^ 
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pector began to spin his yarns. Ful- 
som and Merely, discouraged after 
months of fruitless work on Pluto, 
v/ere soon smiling again. 

“Why,” the old man drawled once 
more, taking another sip of Mercur- 
ian tea, “I remember the time I got 
lost in the rings of Saturn with the 
giant of a ship I had then! By So- 
lar! But that was a time!” he chuck- 
led, “I moved slowly, like a worm, 
and wiggled my wa}^ through ’em. I 
got out into space pretty well for 
a couple of thousand miles when I 
look around and v/hat do you think 
I saw?” 

“Haven’t the faintest idea!” the 
two scientists said. 

“Them moons were following me! 
So help me Solar! There was a 
string of them moons behind me! 
The Palomar Observatory checked 
tip on my story and to this day you 
can see them on Saturn where my 
ship dragged them away. The Old 
Prospector’s Strings — that’s what 
they call them! Ah yes! Them were 
the days! A man could go out into 
space and start something or find 
something. Tain’t like that any 
more. Barrite crystal prospectors ev- 
erywhere !” 

“But you’re a barrite crystal pros- 
pector yourself!” Moriey interrupt- 
ed. The old man looked at him as 
if he was hurt. 

“That’s different!” he said, sud- 
denly changing his tone. Merely and 
Fulsom listened to him in surprise. 
“I mean it!” he went on, “Barrite 
crystals are the source of atomic 
power. That’s why everybody hunts 
for them. Even me. But do you think 
they’d use that power successfullv? 
For the good of the system? Build- 
ing a ship to reach the stars, for 
example? Hell, no! They build war 
rockets! Damn them!” 

“Yes,” Fulsom said soberly, 
“atomic power is a wonderful thing, 
but it becomes horrible when used 
in space-war; I’ve seen it.” 

They paused, each one in his 
thoughts. The old prospector, more 
than the others, seemed to be strug- 
gling with something. He found it 
difficult to speak. “You fellows,” 


he began hesitantly, “What are you 
here for?” 

“We’re hunting for traces of a 
lost Plutonian civilization,” Fulsom 
began. “Hieroglyphics on Mardan 
ruins pointed this wav. But we 
haven’t found anything.” 

“I vi^ant to shov^ you something,” 
the prospector said, getting up. 

He walked to his space-suit hang- 
ing on the wall and paused before it 
as if giving himself a last chance to 
back down. He squared his shoulders, 
and trembling hands rummaged 
through the suit’s pockets till be 
found the precious scrap of paper. 
He carefully unfolded it and tender- 
ly carried it back and gave it to Ful- 
som. “Look at this,” he said, a touch 
of command in his voice. 

Fulsom took it, glanced at it. Sud- 
denly his eyebrows arched in aston- 
ishment. “This is the same type of 
writing as the Martian hieroglyph- 
ics! Where did you get it? Where 
is it from?” 

“From the Caridi.” 

“The Caridi?” Fulsom and Mor- 
iey asked, standing up; “what do you 
mean?” 

“The Caridi," he said, looking up 
at them, “was the civilization on 
Pluto.” 

“Good Lord, man!” Fulsom asked 
excitedly, “Have you found traces, 
ruins?” 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “I found 
ruins.” 

“Then that’s why you are here !” 

“Yes,” he added softly, “To see 
that no one else finds them.” 

“Are you mad?” Fulsom broke in. 
“If these Caridi ruins, or whatever 
you call them, exist — why, they 
might explain the entire history of 
the solar system! You can’t keep 
such knowledge hidden! Where are 
those ruins?” 

“Those ruins go back thousands of 
years. I might even say,” he added 
hesitantly, “millions. But there’s 
one damn t’ning!” he shouted. “Those 
ruins are placed right smack upon 
the richest barrite-crystal layer in 
the entire solar system!” 

T he PROSPECTOR stood up 
and nervously paced the interior 
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of the ship. Fulsom and Morely 
watched as he gesticulated angrily 
with his arms. “Don’t you think I 
v/anted to have capable scientists ex- 
amine those traces of the Caridi and 
help decode the inscriptions which 
have baffled me? Of course I did!’’ 

“Then why don’t you?’’ Fulsom 
demanded. 

“Because they would have discov- 
ered the barrite-ore underneath! 
There’s enough there to blov/ up the 
whole system. Do you think any one 
planet could have kept its discovery 
a secret? It would have become 
known and the damnedest inter- 
planetary war v.'ould begin for the 
control of Pluto! Mars couldn’t af- 
ford to let Earth control the ores 
and Eart’n couldn't trust Mars. 
Venus couldn’t let either of them! 
And in the fighting that would go 
on here every vestige of the Caridi 
civilization would be destroyed I” 

Fulsom and Morely were stunned. 
W'nat planet would ever permit a 
leisurely examination of pre-histor- 
ic ruins that would explain the dark 
pages of knowledge, w’hile knowing 
that underneath it was an unlimited 
store of barrite, enough to enable it 
to master the solar system? It could 
not be done; one or the other had 
to be sacrificed. Knowledge wmuld 
be destroyed by war. 

“I think I know what we can do.’’ 
Fulsom said slowly. 

The old prospector looked at him 
and smiled, “Just what I'm doing?’’ 

Fulsom nodded his head. 

“’What is it?’’ Morely asked. 

“I could stay here,’’ he said quick- 
ly, “and examine those ruins with 
the prospector. I’ll put every inch 
of the planet under the miscroscope 
if necessary, but the secret of our 
solar system and its civilization must 
be discovered!’’ 

The prospector and Alorely lis- 
tened intently while Fulsom paused. 

“You,” he said, to Morely, “could 
go back to Earth and say that noth- 
ing was found but a few traces which 
I am unearthing; that would satisfy 
the Museum. Above all, say that bar- 
rite-crystals are almost non-exist- 
ent on Pluto. While planet fights 
planet, they must not come here!” 

“We’re not expected for six 



months,” Morely decided, “so ITl 
stay and help you.” 

“That’s good,” the prospector said, 
“Let’s go to the fields now; I’ll 
show you what remains of a great 
but lost civilization.” 

Fuisoni v/ent to the controls and 
the Rocketship Darv/in blasted av/ay. 
In two days they came to a gigantic 
sunken valley on bot’n sides of which 
razor-like hills stood protectingly. 
The ground was like a multi-colored 
candy stick laid dovvn between two 
mountain ranges. 

“There was a giant upheaval on 
Pluto countless ages ago,” the pros- 
pector said, “which exposed the 
buried civilization of Caridi. Each 
layer is the history of a million 
years.” 

The rocketship descended and 
rested on t’ne dark frozen soil of 
Pluto. 

IX MONTHS later, the prospec- 
^3 tor came to Fulsom and Morely 
as they worked on a map, planning 
the next clay’s excavations. “I fin- 
ished the translation of the inscrip- 
tions wc found.” 

“Splendid!” Fulsom said; “the 
years you spent here were not 
wasted. Morely and I could never 
have decoded the simplest word.” 

Fulsom and Morely dropped t’neir 
work and listened. This Vv?as a mes- 
sage from a people that were a mil- 
lion years dead when the pterodac- 
tyl screamed on Earth. 

"Many were the tears shed in 
Caridi today,” he read slowly, "for 
evil news has come from the third 
planet of our sun.” 

“That’s Earth!’’ Morely shouted 
in surprise. 

“...the colony of Caridi has fallen 
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to the ice! The brave men who gave 
their Jives for the glory of science 
slijall be ever remembered in the an- 
nals of Caridi. Our colony has 
failed. Few are the years that re- 
main. Here, as on the Third Planet, 
the dark night of the ice awaits 
us. . .” 

The prospector put down the pa- 
per for a moment. “From here on,” 
he said, ‘T can’t piece the disjointed 
ideas together. There is only one 
idea which gives itself to transla- 
tion. It is this; ‘...the Caridi will 
be born again — on the Third 
Planet!...’ ” 

“They must have tried to colonize 
again, but failed.” 

“No,” the prospector said, “the 
words are definitely ‘will be born 
again’. But that isn’t all. This is 
what it says later on.” 

Carefully, testing the weight and 
meaning of each word, he read : 
“...the intelligences yet to be born 
shall not remember Caridi. To them 
we shall be nothing but ruins upon 
a frozen planet. But Caridi shall not 
die! It will be born again! It will 
live silently in the memory of the 
Third Planet, alv/ays there, vaguely 
hinting and encouraging them to 
find their heritage underneath our 
ruins.... They shall remember, 
looking at the stars, only when their 
memory speaks in terms of hope and 
progress 

“That heritage,” Merely said, "is 
the barrite crystals! The unlimited 
source of atomic power 1” 

“Not only that, but in those ruins 
we will find the accumulated knowl- 
edge of a million years — waiting.” 

“Those words, the Caridi will be 
born again, hint of something else,” 
Fulsom said, nervously rereading 
the prospector’s translations. “What 
is life? Is it something that is an 
accident in the universe? Hov; did it 
come to Earth? Those life spores 
that some say came from the outer 
reac'nes of space — may not their 
source have been Caridi?” 

“Some call it Caridi, others call it 
God!” laughed Merely. 

“Did it ever occur to you,” he said 
in ansv/er to Morely’s joking re- 
mark, “to ask why Earth has always 
been practically teeming with life? 


Nothing ever evolved to civilization 
on Mars or Venus before Caridi or 
Earth colonized them! Only one 
planet in the entire solar system is 
immanent with life — and that planet 
is Earth ! 

“I still can’t understand it all,” he 
added, his brows hardening into 
lines of concentration. “But I feel 
that those frozen ruins outside, 
incredibly ancient as they are, may 
hold the secret of life itself!” 

They were silent for a moment, 
awed by the full* impact of the in- 
scription they had found beneath 
the strata of Pluto. Each one felt 
his insignificance as he thought of 
the eons of measureless time that 
had passed since Caridi had known 
its greatness. 

Their silence was suddenly bro- 
ken. A shrill whistle from the control 
board filled the little room on the 
space-ship. 

Surprised (for who v/ould ever 
come to this graveyard planet?) they 
turned and watc’ned a quivering 
needle on the dial. 

“Space-ship approaching,” Fulsom 
said softly. 

S TANDING ON the surface of 
Piute, they watched the long, 
black space-ship descend. When t'ne 
rockets had sputtered and died the 
trio, dressed in their heavy clanging 
space-suits, approached the strange 
ship, half in v./onder and half in 
fear. 

It was battered and worn, a space- 
ship that had seen many years of 
service in the lanes. There was 
something else that made them un- 
easy as they approached. From 
port-holes on the ship peered omi- 
nous and powerful gun nozzles. 

The air-lock opened and three Ken 
stepped forv/ard. The first, one held 
nothing in his hand but a metallic 
roll; the other two v/ere armed. 
Only a short distance separated them 
from Fulsom, Merely and the pros- 
pector. The leader motioned with 
his arm that he was ready to speak. 

“Who are you?” Fulsom heard the 
gruff voice through the microphone 
of the space suit. 

“Captain Fulsom on the Solar Mu- 
seum. And you?” 
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“What’re you doing here,” the 
stranger said, ignoring the question, 
“prospecting?” 

“Yes,” Fulsom answered sharply; 
“Is it any of your concern?” 

“Looking for barrite crystals in 
this valley I suppose?” 

“No. There is nothing here of 
commercial value to interest you. 
We’re examining ancient ruins of 
a pre-historic civilization.” 



The stranger laughed out loud and 
then cut it short with an angrv snarl. 
“Got a claim?” 

“No. We don't need a claim. This 
is a scientific expedition from the 
Solar Museum of Earth. Who are 
you and what do you want?” 

“My name is Bender,” he an- 
sv/ersd. “Have no claim, eh? Well, 
you need a claim to touch land in 
the Solar System. Planetary Courts 
say so. I got a claim, a mining claim, 
for barrite crystals. That old buz- 
zard there,” he said, pointing to the 
prospector, “was around when I 
first laid my ship down on this val- 
ley two years ago. I recognize ’nim.” 

“But I got a claim now,” he 
shouted, brandishing the metallic 
roll before them; “now get the hell 
off my land before I order the three 
of you shot down!” 

“You can’t get away with . this, 
Bender,” t’ne prospector broke in. 
“There’s important wor’x going on 
here! You’ll smash those ruins in 
order to get to the barrite crystals. 
You can’t do that! Those ruins are 
important to science !” 


“Damn science! Get off my land!” 

“I’ll appeal to the Planetary 
Courts,” said Fulsom; “there are 
laws prohibiting the destruction of 
archaeologically valuable land.” 

“It will be six months by t’ne time 
you get to a court,” Bender sneered. 
“By that time I’ll have enough ore 
ready to buy out every court from 
here to the sun.” 

“You’ll pay for this,” the pros- 
pector said evenly, “I’m warning 
you!” 

“See those guns on my ship? 
They’re trained on yours. If you 
are not back in it within twenty min- 
utes and set off from this valley, I’ll 
blast your ship to pieces — and you 
too for that matter.” 

Fulsom and Morely, hopelessly 
furious with rage, cursed the fact 
that there was not a single gun on 
the Darv/in. Turning away, the trio 
made their way slowly and despair- 
ingly to the ship. Oddly enough, the 
old prospector didn’t seem to mind; 
he smiled grimly to himself as he 
trudged along. 

Within the Darwin Captain Ful- 
som paced the floor, pale with anger. 
“It takes millions of years,” he 
raged, “to discover all that science 
has achieved in those ruins, and 
t’ney’ll be destroyed in six months by 
a bunch of barrite-stricken, power- 
mad fools!” 

“We better start going,” the pros- 
pector said; “we have only a few 
minutes.” 

“We can — ” Morely began, and 
then stopped. 

“We can what?” Fulsom demand- 
ed. 

“We can ram them,” Morely said 
quickly, “That will prevent them 
from destroying the ruins. Only one 
is needed — ” 

“I’ll be the one !” 

“No,” the old prospector broke in, 
“there’s not a chance. The ship 
would be shot down before it got 
near enough. Set the motors.” 

“Where to and why?” 

“Up to the highest mountain so 
we can get a complete view of the 
valley, Fm going to show you what 
happened to me twenty years ago.” 

“What in the world are you talk- 
ing about?” Fulsom asked, irritated. 
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“You’ll see. I would have told you 
before, but you would not have be- 
lieved me.’’ 

M ORELY turned on the power 
and within a few moments 
the rocket blasted its v/ay upward. 
When it v/as several thousand feet 
above the surface of the planet they 
levelled off and shot across the giant 
valley to a great peak in the dis- 
tance. Near it they stopped and 
brought down the ship to rest upon 
the m-ountain top that overlooked 
the plain. 

“Focus your telescope and watch 
Bender and his mob,” the prospec- 
tor ordered. 

“I still don’t get what you’re driv- 
ing at,” Fulsom said, but both he and 
Merely obeyed. They aligned the 
telescoping sights so that a clear 
picture of Bender’s rocket ship and 
his men could be seen. The black 
rocket was like a rotten egg lying 
upon a colored sea of sand. 

Bender and six men, evidently the 
entire crew, were outside the ship. 
They quickly separated, each armed 
with a barrite-rifle and each holding 
a ’oeam wand. Obviously thev were 
losing no time for the blasting would 
soon begin. The seventh man, who 
wheeled a small carriage, was the 
man who would place the charges in 
the ground before setting them off. 

As. Fulsom and Morely watched, 
the old prospector spoke. 

“Tv/enty years ago,” he said, “I 
did the same thing. What will hap- 
pen to Bender and his men. happened 
to me. Watch.” 

Like seven small insects Bender 
and his men scurried around the 
ship, jubilant that underneath their 
feet lay an ore that would make 
them the most powerful men on 
Earth. Nothing could be seen in the 
entire valley but the ship and the 
seven dark men. 

lied to you when I said I came 
here v/ith my own ship,!^ the old 
prospector continued, “I came here 
twenty years ago on the Balter. It’s 
on the other side of this mountain 
range now. Ours was a prospecting 
expedition; we were hunting for bar- 
rite-crystals, jsut like Bender is do- 
ing. I was captain and we found 


that the whole valley was situated 
on a gigantic layer of crystals. I or- 
dered one of ray men to begin blast- 
ing. . .” 

Bender could be seen, however 
dimly, waving to one of his men. 
The man with the carriage rolled up 
to him. Bender pointed to a sec- 
tion of the valley to which the man 
quickly made his way. The man with 
the carriage bent down, removed his 
tools and plunged them into the 
earth. 

“He’s boring a hole before blast- 
ing,” Fulsom said to Morely. 

“Look!” 

One moment ago the valley was 
empty but for seven men. But now 
there was a eighth! 

She materialized suddenly before 
Bender and the man v/ho was pre- 
paring to set the blast. Her skin "was 
dark and shone with a faint luminos- 
ity. She stood erect, a head taller 
than the brawny and muscular 
Bender. 

Bender reeled back in surprise. 
The kneeling man stood up and 
walked back a few' steps, stunned. 

Bender must have recovered from 
his surprise for he moved forward 
a few hesitant steps toward the 
strange being. 

They stood gazing at each other 
for a moment, and then Bender’s 
arms slowly went up. The palms of 
his suit-encrusted hands pressed 
against the sides of his head and his 
knees buckled under him as if he 
were in great agony. 

“For God’s sake, man!” Fulsom 
shouted to the prospector, “explain 
what’s going on !” 

“Telepathy,” he said, “There is no 
international language, so thoughts 
must be translated into words. The 
Caridi just drained Bender’s mind 
of all his knowledge. Painful.” 

“Is that w’nat happened to you?” 

“Yes. All I got v/as one message; 
Do not blast. These ruins are pre- 
cious. There is knowledge in them. 
The sudden pain passed. I turned to 
tell my men to remove the blasting. 
They laughed at me and...” 

“She’s saying something to his 
men!” Morely shouted. Fulsom and 
the old prospector turned and looked 
through the telescreen in time to 
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see the figure of Bender facing his 
men. 

An order was given. Immediately 
the five who v,fere armed unbuckled 
their rifles and aimed them at the 
strange being. 

They were v/aiting only for Bend- 
er’s command to fire. 

Slender faced the thing again 
Mm and both stared into each 
other’s eyes. No word could be 
heard by the three who watched the 
scene from the top of the mountain, 
but they could sense that a battle 
raged between them. 

One minute had passed when it ap- 
peared that the exchahge of thoughts 
was finished, but not to the satisfac- 
tion of Bender. 

He turned and spoke to his men. 
At an order from him their guns 
spat flame. 

The barrite-rifles flashed. At the 
apex of the bullet stream from five 
rifles, was the being — unharmed! She 
stood, unscarred and untouched, as 
shot after shot bounced helplessly 
off him. 

Panic-stricken, Bender’s men 


dropped their guns and ran fran- 
tically to the air-lock of their ship. 
It was a race that doomed them 
from the beginning, for as each one 
ran past the being, a ray of v,'hite 
light flowed from her eyes. 

As the rays touched each man 
he fell clumsily and became nothing 
but a mass of dead flesh and hot 
metal as he struck the ground. Six 
were killed i?i as many seconds. 

Bender stood his ground and did 
not move. Whet’ner he was too terri- 
, fied to flinch or whether he was a 
man who faced death as he had lived 
life — cold-bloodedly, the three men 
in the Darwin could not tell. 

When Bender’s withered body col- 
lapsed on the frozen soil of Pluto 
the strange being turned and looked 
toward the spaceship in which Ful- 
som, Merely and the old prospector 
sat. 

It raised a hand in silent recogni- 
tion and then disappeared.' 

“That being will never be seen 
again,” the old prospector whispered 
as it faded away, “Its task is fin- 
ished.” 
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S ^'ULSOM turned to the old pros- 
pector v/ho stood behind him, 
looking at the dark valley. 

“Who are you?’’ he asked softly. 
“Just an old proEpector,” the old 
man smiled, “who remembersd.” 

“I — I can't understand it,'' Fulsom 
said, “Y^/ho veas that being? Could 
the Caridi foretell the future? Did 
they — did they know we were com- 
ing? I feel as if it is all really quite 
simple, that one fine day every sin- 
gle thing that baffles us now v/ill 
be clear. It’s like — like trying to 
recall something important that had 
slipped your mind.” 

“It takes time for a race to re- 
member,” the prospector said. 

“Why do you say, ‘remember’?” 
“Isn’t that as good a word as 
any? A man remembers his child- 
hood. \¥hy shouldn’t a race lemem- 
ber its own? But here is a transla- 
tion of the inscription on the last 
’wall of one of the Houses of Science 
vve excavated. I did not want to show' 
it to you before.” 


cilled paper and read: “The three 
shall descend from the roof of the 
mountain and continue the work. 
They shall clear sway the valley and 
bury the dead. And one of them 
shall say, I have remembered! 

“Yes! Beings of the Third Planet! 
You will remember! The suns grow 
aud die in cycles that never know 
an end. And each star and planet, 
like each individual life you live, 
will someday become still. But we 
shall not die! 

“When your planet, like ours, 
feels the approach of death — fling 
the torch of life across the stars!” 

The old prospector folded the 
piece of paper and gave it to Ful- 
som. “I translated that yesterday.” 

.“Is there more?” 

“Perhaps there is,” he answered, 
smiling, “but we will get to the rest 
later.” 

It '.vas sunrise on Pluto as the 
three men descended into the valley, 
bearing in their hands the scrap of 
naner. 

THE END 


He took out a small piece or pen- 
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This department is for you, the readers, where you can discuss science and science 
fictional subjects in general, and your opinions of Future in particular. We will pay 
two dollars for each letter published, regardless of length. 


Dear Editor: 

You have Fritz Leiber to thank for this 
letter, the first I’ve written to a science 
fiction magazine. His "Martians, Keep 
Out!" is one of the best. The anti-discrim- 
ination theme is one that has hardly been 
scratched in this field, and could stand a 
lot of amplification. 

The next most impressive facet of the 
July issue was the Lawrence illustration. 
Hope you will have more of his draw- 
ings. I rate them Al, and instinctively buy 
any magazine with the fine hand of Law- 
rence in evidence. The others w'ere good, 
though. Would recommend Asterita if vou 
can get him. I guess there’s no use ex- 
postulating with you about Bergey. I have 
spent some time frying to puzzle out what 
goes on in the minds of the women on 
the covers he paints, from the expressions 
on their faces. (No way to find out in the 
stories, usually.) The answer must be: 
noshing. Maybe you would let him point 
his ladies in the other direction, for a 
change, or have them wear masks — or let 
z him read the stories first. 

The other stories, and the departments, 
all struck me as good, competent reading, 
somewhat above average. The price is 
agreeable, as is the size. Am interested in 
what sort of letters this $2.00 rate will 
bring in. So far, they seem good. (Hmmm 


If this IS published, I’m making only one 
cent per word, or less — had better quit.) 

It looks from here as though you have 
the makings of a first-rate magazine. If 
you can keep up your present quality, and 
perhaps add a few writers like Asimov, 
Heinlein and the like, and/or get some 
good new blood, you are in with me. 
Good luck. 

Robert C. Petterson 
c/o Chemistry Department- 
University of So. California 
Los Angeles 7, California 

(So far, w'e haven’t noticed any “but- 
tering" of opinions in letters received. The 
knocks and boosts alike seem to be pretty 
forthright. KWL) 

Dear Editor: 

Upon looking over the letter column 
in the second issue of Vntnre, I came to 
the conclusion that you w'ere atflicted with 
a New York complex, or something. All 
the letters published therein are from New 
York City, or somewdrere in the s.ame state. 
But, later, through a super-hu.man con- 
centration of thought, I reasoned that you 
had to meet a deadline, and the letters 
from New York were the only ones which 
arrived in time. Or maybe von’re patriotic 
to your state, and want to keep all those 
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two-dollar payments within it. But, if I 
ever get one, it will stay in New York 
anyw'ay, because I’ll buy two subscriptions 
to Future with $1.80 of it and let the other 
20c go on one of the "Lucky Pirate Rings” 
advertised on page 90 (just wb.at I need). 

Well, since you said that you’d cater to- 
ward letters with meat in them (please 
find enclosed one slice of bologna), I’ll 
try to put some in this one. 

First off, with a question that has been 
bothering me lately: 

Resolved — that all of us who consider 
ourselves old-time science fiction fans, and, 
in fact, compact fandom itself, will be 
swamped by the hordes of newcomers re- 
sultant of the increased popularity of sci- 
ence fiction, the new magazines, books, 
movies, radio programs, etc. 

The floor (letter column) is now open 
for debate. 

Pessimist: — Just look at all the new de- 
velopments in science fiction lately. For 
the past few months, every month, a new 
magazine has appeared. There are so many 
now' that fans (except those who com- 
plain about reading a copy of Amazing 
Stories in tw'o hours) cannot hope to keep 
up with them all. And, worse yet, more 
are on the way! Is the science tiction field 
to be flooded with scores of publications 
until it becomes the equal of the Western, 
Romance, and Detective classifications? 
Are there to be more and more movies, 
books, and radio programs? Will the de- 
luge of popularity continue on an upw'atd 
climb? Yes, I think it w'ill. 1 think that 
by 1999 -there will be no such thing as 
fandom, fan magazines, or science fiction 
conventions. And my assumption is based 
on fact; not on selfish or unfounded 
thinking. 

Optimist: — I grant that science fiction 
is on an upward swing, and that there is 
a danger of the field being flooded with 
too many magazines, movies, etc, , but fan- 
dom itself is in no crisis, Look at the 
thousands of people who read science fic- 
tion today. How many of them are active 
or .semi-active fans? Only about one fifth, 
if that. Therefore, I think that there will 
not be enough people among the new-com- 
i.ng multitude, who will be interested 
enough to write letters to the magazines, 
take part in the publication of fan maga- 
zines, and attend conventions, leally to hurt 
fandom and fans. Besides, fandom needs 
some new blood. Lots of authors have de- 


veloped from the science fiction fan field, 
and, goodness knows, fandom needs some 
new authors with new ideas. I contend 
that the increase will be good for fandom, 
rather than detrimental to it. 

Pessimist: — In other words, you say that 
you want us old-and-tired fans to be kicked 
out, along with hundreds of hard-working 
guys who make their living plugging away 
incessantly at a typewriter, with the fact 
that they have a w'ife and six kids to sup- 
port spurring them on. You w'ant them to 
be shoved out of a job. 

Optimist: — Most authors have enough 
sense to stay away from the opposite sex 
and, therefore, don’t have any wife or kids 
to support. Anyway, perhaps some of them 
need to be kicked into other fields. 

Pessimist: — That may be, but you 
haven’t said anything to m.ake me alter my 
opinion that fandom i? doomed — not in 
the least. 

Optimist: — Well, if I can’t, nobody 
can; but maybe some other fan can try. 
Come on, fellows, sic ’im! 

Well, there's your meat. I hope it will 
give you and the readers something to 
chew on for awhile. . . . Thanks for put- 
ting the name of the illustrator at the be- 
ginning of the story. With some maga- 
zines, it's just a guessing process. 

I would like to see a fan magazine re- 
view in Future, as well as a longer letter 
column. 

Tom Covington 
315 Dawson Street 
Wilmington, North Carolina 

(Where but in science fiction could W'e 
find a deluge taking an upward climb? 
Thanks for the meat; well let you other 
readers chomp on it. Meanwhile, we’d like 
to see some of these “most authors” who 
are supposed to have “enough sense to stay 
away from the opposite sex”, if you want 
to call that “sense”. You understand that 
the rolling pin my wife is holding over ray 
head has nothing w’hatsoever to do with my 
opinions on the matter. RWL) 

^ ^ 

Dear Editor: — 

Two stories in your July issue struck me 
as being particularly interesting, since they 
represent tv'o basically different assump- 
tions about the future. One, "Barrier of 
Dread”, by Judith Merril, assumes impor- 
tant changes in human behaviour — perhaps 
even in human nature — in that the irra- 
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tional elements of motivation will have 
disappeared. In this kind of future story, 
humanity still fights, but it isn’t fighting 
amongst itself; the culture is a sort of 
utopia — though not in any way perfection- 
ist — without being decadent in that ambi- 
tion, or drive, or whatever you want to 
call it has vanished along wuth war, etc. 

The other story, "Shadows of Empire", 
by Lester del Key, assumes that no such 
change will take place, so that the future 
follows pretty much along the same gen- 
eral lines of expansion and decay, in cul- 
tures, as the past. History repeats itself, 
though never exactly — just the same sort 
of things happen again and again and 
again. 


Being part of the second kind of civili- 
zation myself, as we all are, I found the 
del Rey story more believable, much as I 
enjoyed the Merril ; but it’s good to see 
stories with the basic assumptions of "Bar- 
rier of Dread", and I hope this first of its 
kind in Future won’t he the last. 

]ay Tyler 

127 East 2d,th Street 

New York, NY 

(The “Barrier of Dread” type of story 
is hard to write, just as a convincing 
“superman” story is difficult — it takes a 
“superman” to know how the being is 
likely to operate! RWL) 

[Turn Paffe] 
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Dear Editor: — 

Having finally escaped the confines of 
my straight- jacket (my parents just don’t 
understand about science-fiction) I am now 
free to give lucky you a glimpse or two of 
my valuable thoughts. 

First off, I must here and now take ac- 
tion to crush this insane movement to 
print articles in Future. There are regular 
journals published for the express pur- 
pose of printing science articles. These 
journals may be easily obtained at practi- 
cally all school and public libraries. Sub- 
scriptions to these periodicals are available 
for the benefit of those unfortunate her- 
mits who are completely isolated from 
school and public libraries. Any such her- 
mits who are so destitute as to be unable 
to afford the price of a subscription 
should be occupying themselves with seek- 
ing employment instead of loafing about 
their secluded caves reading Future. It is 
therefore un-necessary that Future bore its 
readers wdth science articles. If you are 
personally possessed with an irresistible 
urge to print such articles, please put out 
some other magaziss for that purpose and 
leave Future unconcaminated. 

Only one exception to this banning of 
science articles should be obsen’ed. If an 
article is of such an unusual nature that 
the tegular scientific periodicals hesitate 
to accept it, then it might qualify for Fu- 
ture. For instance, if somebody comes up 
with an idea for time-travel, with some 
evidence that he might be right, an article 
about such a theory would be sufficiently 
off-trail to warrant its being in Future. 
But please, leave use not be printing arti- 
cles about every new application of chemi- 
cal hair w'as.h and elearonic mouse traps 
that happen to come along. 

Just one comment on your second issue 
before I leave you. How did you ever 
evolve that sneaky plan for getting the 
cover to illustrate a story.^ Undoubtedly 
that was the lowest trick ever conceived 
by any editor in the business! In no way 
can the reader complain that the cover 
does not illustrate Judith Merril’s story, 
but he still must contend with the frustrat- 
ing, helpless feeling that he has been 
frauded in the deal. This is unfair! It is 
the reader, not the editor, wdio should have 
the upper hand. In protest of this topsy- 
turvey arrangement, I shall prevent the 
sale of your next issue by picketing the 
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cornef newsstand — after I have purchased 
my copy, of course. 

— Wally Weber, 

Box 13, 

Ralston, Washington. 

(Shucks, and ws were all ready to run 
a five-part serialized article on creative 
paleontologj' I Well, that does it; no arti- 
cles. . . . Seriously, the general response 
agrees with yours, Mr. Weber. But, sir- 
rah, we protest, we quail, at the thought 
of your picketing the corner newsstand 
in rain, sleet, hail, fog, and gloom of 
night alone; best you should obtain assis- 
tance. Get several hundred stalwart aides 
to side you in your noble task — after 
they’ve purchased their copies of Future, 
of course. RWL) 



Dear Editor: — - 

Haven’t had a chance heretofore to 
write and give my opinions on the re- 
appearance of the old Future, so I’ll take 
this opportunity to do so. The appe-arance 
of a new science fiction magazine of the 
newsstands is naturally an occasion of re- 
joicing, but when a pulp like Future 
comes along, edited by an old-time fan. 
the rejoicing should redouble. With one 
at the helm who should know the sort of 
magazines that fans want, there’s no limit 
to the heights of popularity it can reach. 

And you’ve made a good start! The 
first issue had competent stones, marred 
by horrible artwork. This issue shows you 
have acquired Finlay and Lawrence, two 
of the best pulp illustrators going. While 
{Turn To Page 95] 
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their respective techniques are not too well 
fitted to science-fiction — and one could 
dream of Cartier, Rogers, or O’Hara — still 
they are better than nothing. Considerably 
so. 

By the way, how did you lure Bergey 
away from his usual haunts — and one 
might ask u'hyl 

h'ou also seem to be luring a stable ot 
fir:-;t-r:ite word-slingc-rs from their accus- 
tomed liabiiats, too. Leinster, Del Rey, G. 

0. Smith, Leiber, de Camp, and Poul An- 
derson. Leinster’s novel was the best of the 
lot. He could write about Politics in East 
Weehunk or Diseases of the Horse, and 
still (with his smooth technique of put- 
ting words together) be interesting, enter- 
taining and thought-provoking. 

Lester del Rey’s short was next best, 
with an intriguing idea. Not as good as 
"The Stars Look Down’’, but good 

enough. 

The departments are competent, but 

could stand enlarging. Book Reviews, for 
instance. A good-sized Editor’s Page 

would be nice, too. The G. O. Smith en- 
try failed to click with me, for no reason 
I can put my hands on. The plot seemed 
reminiscent of Ray Cummings, and very 
improbable. Better luck next time. Smiff 

Oh, by the way, the cover was revolu- 
tionary. Do you realize, Mr. L, , that this 
is pos.sibly the first time in the History 
of Science-Fiction that a cover illus- 

trated in detail a scene from one of the 
stories.^ Yes sir, b’gosh. Now I’ve seen 
everything ! 

— Lin Carter, 

1734 So. Keir.ark St. 
St. Petersburg. FLi. 

(Ynn do 113 too much honor, Mr Cai’- 
ter. Back in the “old days”, the cover.s 
on Fcience fiction masrazines, bv Frank 
r. Paul, IT. W. \7e.-'o. I.^’o Morey, and 

01. ams. usually were faithful illustrations 
ot !i . tor; •'.< t.t ■ Ln"i,-. 1 always ihought 
it w's..'; a Kood idea. So, you see our cover 
w’asn’t quite so revolutionary — although 
some thou.giit it revolting-. ..^s usual, tlion,s:h, 
there was such a diversity of opinion on 
the covc.r — without a clear-cut ma.ioiity — 
that it’s a moot point as to precisely what 
type of covers sells the magazines best. 

PAVL) 

Dear Editor: — 

If it hadn’t been for Judith MerriFs 
story, "Barrier of Dread”, this letter 
would never have been written. I don’t 
[Tuni Page] 
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usually teel moved to praise or criticise a 
story, whether good or bad, but that, sir 
was a work of art and deserves praise. 
Merri! will go places in this racket. The 
story had a worthy theme; the characters 
were more than just sketched in; and the 
writing itself was polished and well done. 
As is so often the case, the short stories 
in Future are better than the feature- 
length novels. 

"Earth Needs a Killer’’ wasn't up to 
par with the others at all. Old, worn-out 
theme, poorly written I doubt it "space’’ 
would "whisper” against the skin of a 
cruiser (page 12) or that it would be aud- 
ible above rocketfire if it did. Never did 
finish reading that story and never will. 
But the others were well worth fifteen 
cents, and more. On the whole, Future 's 
an effort which deserves applause. Low 
price; generally high quality of material. 
The art-work, too, is well above average, 
especially Lawrence’s. Unfortunately, 
Luros, by comparison with Finlay and 
Lawrence, does not show up well. Luros’ 
art, like the work of some science-fiction 
authors, is hackneyed, stereotyped, or what- 
ever you call old, run-of-die-rnill stuff. 
Straight out of Buck Rogers. 

"Shadows of Empire”, after the tradi- 
tion ot the Chinese play, left perhaps too 
mucli to tlie imagination, but it was a 
good story, just the same. 'Be Young 
Again" was amusing and lively, quite up 
to the standards you seem to tiave set for 
your magazine, which is saying a lot for 
the story. 

"Martians Keep Out” suffered by com- 
parison with the others. 1 dislike Bug- 
Eyed Monsters in science fiction. Probably 
the average reader is perfectly capable of 
dreaming up his own gargoyles, gremlins, 
and Hydra-headed monstrosities when in 
his cups. 1 believe that an author who has 
to resort to Bug-Eyed Monsters and spi- 
der-legged people, etc., in order to get 
across the atmosphere of futurity demon- 
strates a lack of imagination rather than 
exercise of it. Perhaps the average science- 
fiction reader would prefer ro encounter 
strong hints of likelihood in his visions 
of the future. Fantasy in fiction can be 
delightful when it is not allowed to get 
out of hand, but you will remember that 
it is only the air of probability w'hich 
makes fiction readable at all. Even fan- 
tastic fiction. 

Nothing wonderful about "Two Worlds 
for One”, but even it was a step in the 
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right direction. Plot and action if only 
average, were at least neatly worked out; 
the double climax was pleasing, and — 
what do you know — the story even had 
a moral to it. 

What matters most to me is this. Some- 
one said recently that science-fiction is 
on its way to becoming literature. I hope 
the suggestion is not laughable — because I 
really believe that. And I believe that 
Vulure is making a very w’orthwhile con- 
tribution to that end. 

- — Allan Paul Steiger, 
12314 Beachu'ood Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 

(Seems most likely that if “life” exists 
on other planets, the forms it takes will 
look rather monstrous to our eyes, though 
not necessarily bug-eyedly monstrous. You 
don’t expect anthropomorphic life-forms 
on Mars, Venus, etc., do you? 

In reference to requests for fan magazine 
reviews, larger departments, etc., vve feel 
as the March Hare and the Mad Hat- 
ter did when Alice appeared — except of 
course, there was plenty of room at the 
tea table. 

Again, our thanks to those who wrote 
in, and those who filled out coupons. Only 
fair to note that all the comments re- 
ceived on the July issue were not as com- 
plimentary as the letters in this issue. 
But most of the pointed missies came via 
the Preference Coupons, rather than in 
comment - at - length. Everything’s being 
counted, however, in the final toting-up. 
RWL) 
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AliLnilN relieves distres.'iliig symptoms of "neiroiis stomach" 
— lieavineBs after meals, belching, bloating and colic due to 
gas. ALLIMIN has been scientifically tested by doctors ami 
found highly effective. More than a 1/4 billion sold to date. 
Money back guarantee. At all good drug stores. 


ALLIMIN Garlic Tablets 


illuifraled Comie Booklets 

Sell our ILLUSTRATED COMIC BOOKLETS and other 
NOVELTIES. Each booklet size 4 1/2 x 2 3/4. We will 
send 25 assorted booklets prepaid upon receipt of $1.00 
or 75 assorted booklets sent prepaid upon receipt of 
$2.00. Wholesale novelty price list sent with order only. 
No orders sent C.O.D. Send Cash or Money-order. 

REPSAC SALES CO. 


I Orchard St., Dept. 50-N, New York 2, N. Y. 



QUIT TaBACCO! 


Remove ail tobacco craving safe In every form and 
{oin the thousands who have completely obtained 
satisfactory freedom from tobacco with the old 
genuine TOBACCO BANISHER. Send for FREE 
BOOKLET describing the ill effects of tobacco, and 
•0 safe, reliable home treatment. A proven success 
for 39 years. 

GUSTAF H. GUSTAFSON 
2325 E. Vickery Blvd. Dept. R Ft. Worth 3. Texas 
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6. Two Worlds for One 4.00 


Free fsr Asthma 

If you suffer with attacks of Asthma and choke and 
gasp for breath, If restful sleep is difficult because of 
the struggle to breathe, don't fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Company for a FREE trial of the 
FRONTIER ASTHMA MEDICINE, a preparation for tempo- 
rary symptomatic relief of paroxysms of Bronchial Asth- 
ma. Mo matter where you live or v/hether you have faith 
in^ any medicine under the sun, send today for this free 
trial. It will cost nothing. 

Frontier Asthma Co, 7S7-D Frontier Bldg. 

462 Niafjern St. Buffalo 1, N. Y. 
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Prepare NOW for 1950 job*. . Government Controlled) 

Postoftiee Clerks- > 

R.itoy‘postal Ol.rlcs / “’’S 

irSn" / N. Y. 

Typl'sts'^* CIcrki Gentlemen: Rush, to me. FREE 

Liquor of charge, list of U. S. Govern- 

Inspector* ^ ment big pay jobs. Send FREE 

Many Other 

Jobs ® 49-page book describing salaries, 

to be filled ^ vacations, hours, work, etc. Tell me 

Veteran* / how to qualify for one of these jobs. 

Get Pref- / 

erenee . 

MAIL / 

COUPON / Street 

/ City Yet? 


From the 

BOOKSHELF 


» OUBLEDAY has chosen, wisely, I 
think, not to merchandize Judith 
Merril’s "Shadow on the Hearth" as sci- 
ence fiction, even though the story deals 
with suburban life interrupted by atomic 
bombs. Just how much interest this will 
have for the general science ticlion read- 
er, I cannot guess, inasmuch as I am aller- 
gic to the "true confession” level of writ- 
ing, which this is. I don't agree with the 
Kew York Timer reviewer that Merril 
t.akes the subject itself too lightly, al- 
though his remark that the story reads 
more like the account of an unpleasant pic- 
nic than a major catastrophe comes close 
to the mark. For the treatment is pretty 
much on the belly level, so that, after the 
bombs fall, it seems to go ir.to an endless 
game or "Nausea, Nausea. Y'h.o’s Got The 
Nausea?”. ''Jvith one exception, the char- 
acters are all pre.sented on the soap ooera 
level ol comprehension and svmp.ithv — 
w'hich, for me, ntakes them .'orh umsym- 
pathetic and unintere.sting. Such .people 
very likely do exist in the 'teai world” 
but to try to treat the subject of atomic 
w'arfare on their level requires expert 
treatment (which Merril has) and con- 
siderably ingenuity (also present) in a 
project not worth undertaking in the first 
place. \X'^here the author deals with the 
radio reports of the bombing, the govern- 
mental approaches to the civilian popula- 
tion, and the civilian "protection" mea- 
sures, the story becomes (moinentarilv ) in- 
teresting, penetrating, and convincing. But. 
alas, this doe.sn’t endure; soon we return 
into the "Darling. . .you’re bockl'’ slot. 
(Incidentally, that’s- exactly how the novel 
end.s — slightly different orchesiiation, but 
the .same theme.) A couple of details 
strike me a.s being fantastic: i\'ew York, 
apparently, is, peppered with atom bombs; 
in the harbor, in the air, and on the 
ground---yet, believe it pr not, there are 
survivors. The other, and far wor.se, is the 
bkand announcement at the end of the 
book that the war is over; the (un-named) 
enemy has surrendered— within a few days. 


On the whole. I’d say that "Shadow on 
the Hearth” is just the thing for your 
mother-in-law, maiden Aunt from Crabb 
Corners, or anyone v/ho dotes on 
"John's Ocher Vv'iie,” etc. I doubt that it 
will make readers think, but there's plenty 
of vicarious regurgitation to be bad lor 
all, at $.^.00 the copy. 

A more familiar approach to radio-ac- 
tive d o o m — f u t u r e interplanetary 
variety — is to be found in Simon tk Schus- 
ter’s edition of "Seetee Shock”, by Will 
Stewart — whom many .science tic. ion read- 
ers recognize as Jack V-Siliiamsor^ is 

a revi.sed version of a nocci '■h.-,- 
ly in Ariolirid'inD Sric-Ke r.. ,', ' ‘C; 

and I am consciv. in re-r^.cS ' c . 'he 

care wkh ■ hich me a kb.-' -£-w.: ;ed 

cc- -'.v,; . .sc a . ..t 'cav,-S'C 

th...' c.u I >,..1 tins the ;c::cnng 

Ol file iC 'Ic hero a. dc.saiv bore. The 

bock Sc!.-- :cr >2.5o. 

After the smooth workmanship in rise 
two volume.', noted above, the writing in 
Fritz Leiber’s "Gath-er Darkness” seems a 
bit rough, even somewhat grating, but I 
w'as aware of this for about four pages, 
no more. By that time, I had become so 
thoroughly engrossed in re-reading tliis su- 
perb tale of an ingenious ruiure !''Iarierwide 
Theocracy and the piieiido-’si .teberaft 
which is the underg;:-.m . 1 , fiiat ’ >' 001 - 

pletclv forsor 5c:h rssc:.£i' ;5 styie. 1 can- 
not say wiieascr mis 'ers.on is a resision 
■ — it, too, originallv appear-;d in •d‘:- ..','k- 
ing — but I c.rn decidedly .say th.rt 1 en- 
joyed every word of it the first time, and 
it v/,as no let-down upon re-readmg. Pelle- 
grini & Cudahy are the publishers, and 1 
would cheerfully have paid double the 
$2.75 they ask for it had I not received a 
review copy gratis. 

The same publishers have also sent me 
copies of "The Greater Trumps”, bv 
Charles Williams, and "Beyond Time an-d 
Sp.ace”, a compendium of Science Fiction, 
by August W. Derlsth. But these will 
have to wait until next time. 
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REDUCE KEEP SUM AT HOME 

WITH HEUXIIK, SNTHINe MASSAGE! 



FOR GREATEST BENEFIT IN REDUCING 
by rnossags use spof REDUCER with or 
without electricity — ^Aiso used as ait aid 
in the relief of pains for which massage 
is indicated. 


EllCTRK 

SPOT 

REDUCER 


Don't Stay FAT — You Can LOSE 


POUNDS and INCHES SAFELY 


regain and keep a -firmer and more ORACE- 
FUL FIGUREI 

Your Own Private Masseur at Home 

When you use the Spot Reducer* it's oimost 
like having your own private masseur at home. 
It's fun reducing this way! It not only helps 
you i-educe and keep slim — but also aids in 
the relief of those types of aches and pains — 
and tired nerves that can be helped by mas- 
sage! The Spot Reducer is handsomely made 
of light weight aluminum and rubber end 
truly o beautiful invention you will be thank- 
ful you own. AC 110 volts. 


UNDERWRITERS 

LASORATORY 

AFFROVS^ 


Take pounds off — keep slim and trim with Spot 
Reducer! Remarkable new invention which uses 
one of the most effective reducing methods 
employed by masseurs and turkish baths-— 
MASSAGE! 

With the SPOT REDUCER you can 
now enjoy the benefits of RELAXING, SOOTH- 
ing massage in the privacy of your own home! 
Simple to use — just plug In, grasp handle and 
apply over most any part of the body — stom- 
ach, hips, chest, neck, thighs, arms, buttocks, 
etc. The relaxing, soothing massage breaks 
down FATTY TISSUES, tones the muscles and 
flesh, and the Increased awakened blood cir- 
culation carries oway waste fat — helps you 


TRY THE SPOT REDUCER 10 DAYS FREE IN YOUR OWN HOiE! 


Mail this coupon with only $1 for your Spot Reducer on approval. 
Pay postman $8.95 plus delivery — or send $9.95 (full price) and 
we ship postage prepaid. Use It for ten days in your own home. 
Then if not delighted return Spot Reducer for full purchase price 
refund. Don't delay! You have nothing to lose — except ugly, em- 
barrassing, undesirable pounds of FAT. MAIL COUPON now! 


ALSO 



CAN'T SLEEP: 

Relax with electric 
Spot Reducer. See 
how soothing its 
gentle massage can 
be. Helps you sleep 
when massage can 
be of benefit. 


IT FOR ACHES 



MUSCULAR ACHES: 
A handy helper for 
transient relief of 
discomforts that can 
be aided by gentle, 
relaxing massage. 


AND PAINS 
USED BY EXPERTS: 
Thousands have lost 
weight this way — 
in hips, abdomen, 
legs, arms, neck, 
buttocks, etc. The 
same method used 
by stage, screen 
and radio personal- 
ities and leading re- 
ducing salons. The 
Spot Reducer can 
be used In your 
spare time, in the 
privacy of your own 
room. 

ORDER IT TODAY! 




I SPOT REDUCER CO.. Dept. £-33 
I 1025 Broad St., Newark, New Jersey 

f Please send me the Spot Reducer for 

£ 10 days trial period. I enclose $1, 

I upon arrival 1 will pay postman only 

i $8.95 plus postage and handling, if 

B not delighted j may return SPOT RE- 

B DUCER within 10 days for prompt 

M refund of full purchase price. 

I 

I Name 

i Address 

g City State 

■ □ SAVE POSTAGE—check here if you enclose \ 

* $9.95 with coupon. We pay all postage and 

® handling charges. Same money back guarantee 
g applies. 
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For HOSPITALIZATION From 
SICKNESS And ACCIDENT 


WHO ^^moM 


ALSO S 
PAYS 


\A/HEN sickness or accident strikes, it*s com- 
• ” forting to know you have a MUTUAL 
HOSPITALIZATION policy to help pay 'he 
hospital bills. Here at last is a hospitalization 
plan you can’t afford to be without. It costs only 
3c a day, yet it includes many benefits if 
you are hospitalized because of sickness 
or accidents. The new PAYMASTER 
policy provide;, in lieu of other 


benefits, a benefit of $1,000 or $5,000 in the 
08 »e of accidental death. It’s a brand new policy 
that pays you many benefits that are not usually 
offered at such a low cost. Every member of 
your family is eligible from birth to age 70. 
Learn all about the New PAYMASTER HOS,. 
PITALIZATION low cost coverage . . . thets 

send the coupon for the FREE facts. 

NO AGENT WILL CALL. 


At the rate of $150. per 
month if hospitalized from sick- 
ness or accident (sanitarium and 
rest homes excluded.) Stay 
as' long as your doctor says so. 
THERE IS NO TIME LIMIT. 


BEHIFllS FOR 

room and BOAkD . . . 

IL.. 


$100 


Moreover we pay you at the rate 
of an extra $100. per month for 
loss of Images while hospitalized 
for accident, in addition to all 
other benefits. THERE IS NO TIME 
LIMIT. Under 18 years of ago 
not included. 

$1,000 or $5,000 

$1,000 for ordinary accidental 
death. $5,000 for accidental death 
while riding in a common carrier. 
These benefits are paid in lieu of 
other benefits. If confined to a 
hospital for a condition diagnosed 
as Infantile'Paraiysis (up to $500. 
for hospital caT'e; up to $250. for 
chysician while in hospital; up to 
$250. for orthopedic appliances). 
These are only a few of the rhany 
-benefits in this new pc'icy. There 
are also cash payments to help 
pay for surgical costs of 64 specific 
operations, blood transfusion, 
ambulance; also $500. to $5,000 
for specific common carrier acci* 
dent losses such as eyes, hands, 
feet. Also $250. to $1,000. for 
dismemberment caused by ordin* 
?ry accidents, 


YOU OET 
CASHjtl6Ai?DifS| 
OF m mmm 

FROM OTHER 
INSURANCE 


l»AID TO YOU QUICKLY 

Benefits are paid promptly ... no red tape. 
The money is sent direct i, you. 

NO TIME LIMIT—This liberal MUTUAL 
PAYM.ASTER feature is especially impor- 
tant. YOU ARE PAID benefits for hospital 
room and board as h -.g as you are confined. NO 
TIME LIMIT. Yes, as long as your doctor tells you to stay. Another 
reason why you need this liberal protection is that you get cash 
regardless of pa>Tnents from other insurance, including workmen’s 
compensation. You need this feature more than ever because hospital 
costs have gone up skyhigh! 

43,000 PEOPLE ENTER HOSPITALS DAILY 

There’s no telling when you or one of your loved ones will meet with 
an accident or be stricken with sickness that requires immediate 
hospital care, surgery, etc. It can happen today or tomorrow, 43,000 
people who are well today will enter hospitals tomorrow. 


CRIPPLING EXPENSE 

If you should require 


Every individual and family group 
is eligible from birth to 70 years of 
age. The cost is only 3c a ocy and 
as low as V/ic a day for children 
under 18. . -. .AND ... you • select 
your own doctor and hospital any- 
where in the United States. In ad- 
dition to many othei benefits, your 
policy covers infantile paralysis at 
no extra cost. Maternity benefits 
included at a slight extra charge. 


HELP AVOID 
DON’T TAKE A CHANCE. 

hospitalization, be prepared, especially 
now at the very low -cost of a MUTUAL 
HOSPITALIZATION and ACCIDENT » ^ 

MASTER POLICY. Remember it 

cost? you only 3c a day (less than that . p,ease send me FREE lull detail, concerning rhe New MUTUAL 1 
when the whole family_is_msured_.>' Be I PAYMASTER HOSPITAIIZATJON AND ACCIDENT POLICY. Thi* l 


Mutual Hospitolization Insurance Co. 
I Dept. 5911, Wilm'ngton, Delaware 


n 

I. 


I... „ MtiTTTji D 1 - i PAYMASTER HOSPITALIZATION AND ACCIDENT ?01ICY. This 


EZSl! 


I Convince yourself j hivm©.. 
I how you can get 
I help in financial 
problems that follow hospitalization. Mail 
coupon now for /ree details. No obligation. I -.j 
Act Now! Face tomorrow without sorrow, L 


Address 


